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PLAN FOR CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 


APPROVED BY THE COMMITTEE ON CERTIFICATION OF TEACH- 
ER TRAINING CENTERS FOR THE CONFERENCE OF EXECU- 
TIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


FOREWORD 


The past decade has seen the progress of a movement the outcome 
of which will be of great import in the education of the deaf in 
America. A series of successive steps taken by the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf has now culminated 
in action that carries promise of elevating the teacher factor in 
schools for the deaf to a new high level of professional strength. 

At St. Augustine, Fla., in January, 1924, the Conference, then 
known as the Conference of Superintendents and Principals of 
American Schools for the Deaf, authorized the appointment of a 
special committee to study the work of existing normal training 
courses in the education of the deaf and to suggest minimum re- 
quirements for such courses. This committee two years later sub- 
mitted to the Conference, meeting at Frederick, Md., a report which 
embodied standards for a satisfactory course in normal training, 
and which was adopted by the Conference. At its next meeting in 
Knoxville, Tenn., 1928, the Conference voted for the appointment 
of a committee to survey the field of teacher training and determine 
the extent to which the minimum course of study agreed upon at 
Frederick was being adhered to. This latter committee in its re- 
port to the Conference, meeting at Faribault in 1929, revealed that 
although most of the training centers complied in general with the 
requirements of the Conference, there was neither unified effort nor 
central control. 

Following as a natural step in the evolution of the movement 
came the appointment of another committee by the Conference at 
its Colorado meeting, in the fall of 1930, to act as a certifying 
agency for normal courses in the training of teachers of the deaf. 
This committee, consisting of seven members, with Dr. Thos. S. 
McAloney of the Colorado School as chairman, was empowered to 
pass upon the work of those normal training centers which wished 
to invite the committee to make the necessary visit of inspection, 
and give an efficiency rating. The membership of the committee as 
originally appointed, in addition to Dr. McAloney, comprised Alvin 
E. Pope of New Jersey, W. Laurens Walker of South Carolina, 
Herbert E. Day, of Missouri, Mabel Ellery Adams of Massachu- 
— Thomas C. Forrester, of New York, and Frank M. Driggs 
of Utah. 

The basic groundwork thus completed, the Conference in session 
at Winnipeg, Manitoba, during the meeting in June, 1931, of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, undertook, on the 
petition of the latter body, to provide means for the registration 
and certification under its authority of instructors of the deaf in 
this country and Canada. By formal vote, its Committee on the 
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Certification of Teacher Training Centers was assigned the task of 
drawing up a plan for the certification of teachers and to initiate 
measures to put it into operation at an early date. After due and 
careful deliberation by the Committee, Dr. McAloney has announced 
the final draft of the plan as given below. 

The need for a unifying, centrally controlled setting of minimum 
standards of preparation for teachers of the deaf has been both a 
long-felt and an obvious one. Equally obvious are the benefits that 
will follow. Our work can now with more reason assume true pro- 
fessional dignity. The poorly prepared teacher will find no place 
in it. Those already in it who fail to take advantage of the many 
excellent facilities now available for further professional improve- 
ment will be compelled to stand by and see the more progressive- 
minded move forward. There will now also be afforded a definite 
basis by which such effort to move forward will be given tangible 
recognition. In the ultimate analysis it is the child in the class- 
room who will benefit, and it is with due regard for this motive 
that the Conference has acted. 

The Plan of Certification agreed upon is both liberal and just. 
It provides equal opportunity for all teachers, regardless of de- 
partment or method of instruction, and it recognizes merit without 
discrimination. It has been devised, and will be administered, by 
the highest body in our work, the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, the body vested with both the 
prestige and the authority to make any plan of registration and 
certification both a fair and effective one. Only when issued by this 
authority, and not by subordinate organizations, can certificates be of 
value to a teacher. I. 8S. F. 


PrRoposeD PLAN FOR CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 
Cuass A 


Included under Class A are those teachers who have sat- 
isfactorily completed : 


1. A four-year course of study in an ‘‘A’’ or accredited 
college, professional or technical school, graduating 
with a degree including five semester hours of Edu- 
cation, preferably two and one-half hours of Psycho- 
logy and two and one-half hours of Principles 
and Methods of Teaching, or with five hours of Edu- 
cation in addition to or as a part of the requirement 
for the degree. 

2. A standard one-year course of normal training in 
the education of the deaf, in an accredited training 
center. In the case of teachers of industrial and 
special subjects, trade or professional experience, or 
its equivalent in approved extension courses, may be 
substituted. 
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3. Three years successful teaching under expert super- 
vision or ten years of successful teaching, provided 
in the meantime these teachers have availed them- 
selves of approved extension courses. 


Cuass B 


Included under Class B are those teachers who have 

satisfactorily completed : 

1. At least two years of study in an ‘‘A”’ or accredited 
college, professional or technical school, including 
four semester hours of Education. 

2. A standard one-year course of normal training in 
the education of the deaf, in an accredited training 
center. In the case of teachers of industrial and 
special subjects, trade or professional experience, 
or its equivalent in approved extension courses, may 
be substituted. 

3. Three years successful teaching under expert super- 
vision or ten years of successful teaching, provided 
in the meantime these teachers have availed them- 
selves of approved extension courses. 


Cuass C 


Included under Class C are those teachers who have 

satisfactorily completed: 

1. A four-year course of study in an accredited high 
school, with the addition of two and one-half semester 
hours of Education. 

2. A standard one-year course of normal training in 
the education of the deaf, in an accredited training 
center. In the case of teachers of industrial and 
special subjects, trade or professional experience, or 
its equivalent in approved extension courses, may 
be substituted for the one-year special training. 

3. Three years successful teaching under expert su- 
pervision or ten years of successful teaching, pro- 
vided in the meantime these teachers have availed 
themselves of approved extension courses. 

4. In certain cases, in lieu of other qualifications, 
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Report on Incorporation of Conference 


proof as to the records of long and successful serv- 
iee may be considered by the Committee. 


Note. Successful completion of the Sophomore Year at 


Gallaudet College may be substituted for a four- 
year regular high school course and one year of 
Normal Training to teach the deaf. 


GENERAL 


A temporary certificate may be issued to recent 
graduates of normal classes who have not taught 
the required time of three years. This certificate 
will expire at the end of the three year period, at 
which time a permanent one will be issued upon 
presentation of satisfactory evidence of three years 
successful teaching. 

Applicants for certificates must be of good moral 
character and have a high standard of professional 
ethies. 

For the purpose of defraying expenses of investiga- 
tion and registration, applications for certificates 
should be accompanied by check or money order for 
$5.00. 

All applications for certificates must be made to the 
office of the Editor of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE 
Dear, who acts as secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference. 


THOS. S. McALONEY, Chairman, 


Committee on Certification of Teacher Training Centers. 


REPORT ON INCORPORATION OF THE 
CONFERENCE 


Pursuant to action taken by the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf at Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, June 25, 1931, by which its Committee on 
Organization was directed to proceed with the matter of 
incorporation of the Conference, it is possible at this 
time to report that definite progress has been made toward 
perfecting the organization in accordance with the wishes 
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of the Conference as expressed by the Act of Incorporation 
as adopted. 

The Committee on Organization, as at present consti- 
tuted, consists of the following members: Ignatius Bjorlee 
of Maryland, chairman; Howard M. MecManaway of Vir- 
ginia, Victor O. Skyberg of Minnesota, Bess M. Riggs of 
Arkansas, and Daniel T. Cloud of Illinois. 


IGNATIUS BJORLEE, 
Chairman, Committee on Organization. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH MEETING OF THE CONVEN- 
TION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 


JUNE 22-26, 1931 


The Twenty-Seventh Meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, held at Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, June 22 to 26, inclusive, 1931, fulfilled all the 
requirements of an outstanding meeting. The members 
in attendance, 225 in number, representing schools in 
three-fourths of the states—in fact, every section of the 
United States, and six of the provinces of the Dominion— 
proved again that the Convention as an organization is 
as broad in scope and as liberal to all schools of thought 
in our work as its founders originally intended it. 

A broad freedom of opinion was manifest throughout 
the sessions in the diversity of subjects considered, in the 
liberal interpretation given to them, and in the general 
spirit of harmony that prevailed. The program prepared 
gave evidence of the most careful planning and the result 
was a splendidly balanced arrangement in which due 
emphasis was accorded those questions that are of special 
moment in the education of deaf children. The formal 
papers and the discussions from the floor showed greater 
earnestness than usual, while the addresses by speakers 
of note were of an extraordinary character. The demon- 
strations of classroom procedure and technique were of a 
high order, all presented by instructors of proved stand- 
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ing. The exhibits of the craftsmanship of the pupils in 
our schools indicated in a most encouraging manner that 
our schools are fully aware of the importance of this part 
of the educational program. 

The beautiful grounds and spacious buildings of the 
Manitoba Agricultural College provided a most appro- 
priate setting for the cordial hospitality always in evi- 
dence. The formal program itself was not lacking in its 
background of the most pleasant of social contacts, with 
gatherings in and about the halls and campus where the 
discussions could continue unhindered by formal assem- 
bly procedure. This in essence has come to be a very large 
part of the value of a convention, and in this respect the 
Winnipeg Convention was another instance of the truth 
that our work binds all in it to a common cause. 

At eight o’clock Monday evening, June 22, Dr. KE. A. 
Gruver, president of the Convention, called the meeting to 
order in the auditorium of the main building of the 
Manitoba Agricultural College. Invocation, by His Grace, 
Archbishop Matheson, was followed by addresses of wel- 
come. Dr. Robert Fletcher, deputy minister of education 
for the province of Manitoba, greeted the members on be- 
half of the minister of education, and Dean W. McKillican, 
speaking for the authorities of the Manitoba Agricultural 
College, expressed his pleasure to be able to act as host 
to the Convention. It may be of interest to note here that 
the college for five years during the war and after was 
the home of the Manitoba School for the Deaf. The cor- 
diality of the welcome was again marked in an address 
by Mr. Thomas Rodwell, superintendent of the Manitoba 
School. In response to these addresses of greeting Dr. 
Percival Hall,. president of Gallaudet College, referred to 
the close ties that have always bound the two nations 
together, not the least of these being a mutual interest in 
the education of the deaf, and Mr. T. C. Forrester, super- 
intendent of the Rochester School, also responding to the 
welcome, called attention to the sterling career of Mr. 
Rodwell and the position of leadership which the Mani- 
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toba School has continued to maintain under his guidance. 

The session for the first evening came to a close with 
the address of the president, Dr. E. A. Gruver, superin- 
tendent of the Pennsylvania Institution. In a carefully 
prepared review, Dr. Gruver pointed out chiefly the 
necessity of concentrating upon definite objectives, and 
enumerated the following as representing what he con- 
sidered the most pressing needs now before the profession: 
1. The harmonious union in a composite body of all per- 
sons engaged in the education of the deaf in America; 2. 
Emphasis upon personality—in which the human relation- 
ship is the predominating motive—in the teacher equation 
and in the school as an organization; 3. Encouragement 
of research along practical lines that will lead to a re- 
placement of traditional practices by modern and scien- 
tific procedure; 4. A more active participation in the 
programs of the Convention by the teacher in the ranks; 
5. Provision for the training of deaf teachers, particularly 
in the field of vocational instruction; 6: Designation of a 
proper agency to undertake the work of certifying teach- 
ers and normal training centers, with the likelihood that 
the problem can be best dealt with by a federation of 
existing organizations; 7. Inauguration of a movement by 
which negro teachers can receive the benefits of special 
normal training. 

Tuesday morning, June 23, found the activities of the 
convention in full stride. From 8 until 10 o’clock, dem- 
onstrations and exhibits were the order of the day. The 
demonstrations, which were given also on Wednesday and 
Thursday mornings, covered a substantial part of the 
ordinary school curriculum and afforded opportunity for 
observation of what may be considered advanced tech- 
nique in the subjects presented. With a class of children 
from the Manitoba School and making use of a great deal 
of material prepared at her own school, Mrs. Mary E. 
Hill of the Nebraska School showed how ‘‘ Arithmetic in 
the First Two Years in School’’ is taught. Mr. Barton 
Sensenig, principal of the Advanced Department in the 
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Pennsylvania Institution, took up ‘‘ Arithmetic Methods,’’ 
particularly as they apply to upper-grade classes. In the 
field of language teaching, Miss Josephine F. Quinn of 
the Minnesota School demonstrated ‘‘Teaching Pronouns 
to the First-Year Class,’’ and Miss Marjorie Casey of the 
Manitoba School conducted classes in ‘‘Seventh-Year Lan- 
guage.’’ Mrs. Margaret C. Smith, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday mornings, took up ‘‘Story Telling,’’ and on 
Thursday morning gave a demonstration on ‘‘Silent Read- 
ing.’’ Miss Marion H. Lamb of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion gave a series of talks on ‘‘Outlines of Primary and 
Intermediate Geography,’’ and Miss Maud Carter of the 
North Dakota School conducted demonstrations on 
‘“‘Rhythm Correlated with Physical Education.’’ 

The exhibits of the work of the pupils which took up 
most of the space in the women’s gymnasium made an 
impressive display. Mr. P. N. Peterson of the Minnesota 
School, who was in charge, the members of his committee, 
and the schools participating are to be commended for 
making this one of the most valuable features of the 
convention week. 

At 10 o’clock, Tuesday morning, the Convention met in 
general session, with Dr. Gruver presiding. Hon. Ralph 
H. Webb, mayor of the city of Winnipeg, delivered a 
brief address in which he extended a very warm greeting 
to the members. 

Mr. Arthur P. Buchanan, principal in the Texas School, 
in a paper on ‘‘The Development of Reasoning,’’ deplored 
the fact that much of our teaching has become ultra- 
systematized, with school work meaning no more than the 
parcelling out of so many dose-like portions of informa- 
tion. Mr. Buchanan advocated the use of the Wing Sym- 
bols in language work as a means of developing reasoning 
in young children. A paper on the same subject was also 
read by Prof. I. 8S. Fusfeld of Gallaudet College, who, 
after touching briefly on the physiological basis of the 
reasoning power, emphasized the point that reasoning can 
be developed best when it is considered essentially a men- 
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tal exploratory and manipulating activity. The kind of 
work that will deaden such activity was referred to, and 
exercises that will best promote it were also suggested. 
Dr. G. Oscar Russell, head of the Phonetics Laboratory 
and Speech Clinic, Ohio State University, delivered an 
address on the subject ‘‘Hearing Tests for Pedagogical 
Guidance of the Teachers,’’ his chief contention being that 
since only a very small proportion of children in schools 
for the deaf are entirely devoid of hearing, it is possible 
with the help of hearing aids to make practical use of 
residual hearing in the education of such children. A first 
step, however, is the need of determining the range within 
which a child hears, preferably by a differentiating audi- 
ometer which will give what would be analogous to a 
‘spectral analysis’’ that breaks up the auditory sensa- 
tions into individual frequency bands. With this informa- 
tion at hand the residual hearing available can be 
‘‘stepped-up’’ by an appropriate hearing device. How- 
ever, it will be necessary before such hearing remnants 
can be of practical service in the classroom to implant 
brain patterns of understanding for each sound separately. 
In a splendidly prepared paper, ‘‘The Training of the 
Deaf for Positions in Industry,’’ Mr. John W. Curtis, 
director of Placement Service for Handicapped People, 
Minneapolis, Minn., gave a thorough discussion of what 
vocational departments in schools for the deaf can do in 
meeting the demands of industry, covering these points: 
1. Only pupils whose qualifications seem to promise suc- 
cess in a stated line of work should be encouraged to enter 
training for it; all others should be discouraged from 
taking such training; 2. The demand for workers within 
any given industry should be given careful consideration 
in the program of vocational training in a school for the 
deaf; 3. The school should actively enlist the interest of 
employers and the public in general in the ability of deaf 
workers to cope successfully with the vocations for which 
they are trained; 4. The school staff should include a 
highly trained placement officer to make the necessary 
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contacts with industrial opportunities and to aid in hav- 
ing the training keep pace with commercial and industrial 
requirements. That Mr. Curtis has a broad view of the 
problem may be seen in this statement from his paper: 
“It is the feeling of many placement officers that about 
ten per cent of a handicapped worker’s occupational diffi- 
culties may be charged to his physical handicap; and that 
about ninety per cent of his success or failure is condi- 
tioned by individual traits or qualifications.’’ 

The session Tuesday afternoon was taken over by the 
Vocational Section, Supt. H. E. Day of the Missouri 
School presiding. The chairman read a paper by Mr. 
Arthur G. Norris, supervising teacher of the industrial 
department in the Missouri School, entitled ‘‘A Review 
and a Prophecy.’’ Although admitting that the vocational 
side of the curriculum in schools for the deaf has fallen 
back perceptibly when measured by strides made in the 
vocational world in general, Mr. Norris notes signs of an 
awakened alertness to the situation ‘‘evidenced by ad- 
vanced organization of vocational departments, serious 
planning of vocational courses of study, employment of 
supervising teachers, convention aid for industrial ex- 
hibits, and as I have pointed out, interest in a publication 
to unify the thought of the profession.’’ But what is of 
greatest interest here is Mr. Norris’s glance forward to- 
ward the school for the deaf of the future. 


This school will be preeminently industrial in tone. School terms 
will be lengthened to provide for training in agriculture, the quota 
of time now allotted to academic and vocational subjects will be 
reversed, and our graduates will leave school for waiting positions 
made possible through efficient vocational guidance and placement 
programs. Summer courses for pupils will be offered and post- 
graduate work will be emphasized. 

Mr. P. N. Peterson of the Minnesota School, in a short 
paper on ‘‘Examinations in the Trades,’’ asks concerning 
the object of such examinations ‘‘Is it to find out how 
many technical terms bearing on a given vocation the 
pupils know? Or is it to ascertain what they can make 
out of raw material with tools placed in their hands?”’ 
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His own idea is that it should be a practical and thorough 
shop demonstration in manual dexterity supplemented by 
some written work. 

Miss Alice Cuthbert of the Manitoba School next gave 
a paper on ‘‘Girls’ Vocational Work in the Manitoba 
School.’’ Evidence that the Manitoba School has been 
making progress is contained in this statement from her 
paper, referring to changes since the new school plant 
was occupied in 1922: ‘‘Qualified instructors were ap- 
pointed in the household arts and woodwork departments 
and the teacher of printing, who had academic work in 
addition to teaching duties in printing, was given full 
time in his own department. But best of all, we were 
placed on an equality with the academic teachers in the 
matter of hours, place on the curriculum and salary, the 
latter being slightly in favor of the vocational teachers, 
who are specialists in their own line when they come to 
the school.’’ Miss Cuthbert also outlined the basis for her 
program of vocational training for girls with these aims: 


1. To equip the girl with a knowledge of millinery, clothing, 
laundry, home furnishing, foods, household management, home 
nursing and mothercraft, which will enable her to take an active 
share in home and neighborhood activities. 

2. To develop definite skill and technique in handling materials 
and obtaining results. 

3. To train the girl to become a wage earner as seamstress, 
milliner, dressmaker, house decorator, cook, waitress or laundress. 


The program for the Vocational Section continued 
with open discussion. Mr. Dean E. Tomlinson of the 
Manitoba School made two points: 1. That the teaching 
of shop language should not take up so much of the time 
available for vocational instruction as to impair results in 
actual shop practice; and 2. That if satisfactory results 
are desired, vocational training must take on a concen- 
trated nature with the emphasis upon trades practice, not 
upon prolonged preliminary preparation. 

A paper on ‘‘Bookbinding for Girls’? by Mr. Norman 
G. Searvie of the Iowa School recounted the experience 
of that school in teaching bookbinding as a trade for girls, 
it being his opinion that girls show both zest and adept- 
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ness in it; it is not dependent upon hearing, and is, aside 
from the commercial aspects, excellent training in the 
basic habits of industry. Mr. Tom L. Anderson, head 
teacher of the industrial department in the same school, 
added that bookbinding is a trade in which girls appear 
to develop greater skill than do boys, and that since the 
class is able to take care of all the book repair work for 
the school, the saving effected more than paid for the 
equipment necessary to start it. Supt. J. W. Blattner of 
the Oklahoma School referred to the possibility of having 
the school take on commercial work, possibly for other 
state institutions, mainly for the opportunity to give the 
vocational instruction a more practical character. Mrs. 
B. M. Riggs, superintendent of the Arkansas School, spoke 
of the opportunities for girls in beauty culture, suggesting 
that since a school could not itself install all the equip- 
ment necessary for a complete course it could place prom- 
ising candidates in an approved school outside and pay 
the tuition. It was the experience of Supt. V. O. Skyberg 
of the Minnesota School that this trade could be carried 
on successfully by deaf girls. Barbering as a trade for 
deaf pupils was also considered at some length, Mr. D. T. 
Cloud, managing officer of the [Illinois School, Mr. 
Tomlinson, Mr. Blattner, Mr. Anderson, Mrs. Riggs and 
Miss Lavilla A. Ward, state supervisor of special classes 
in Wisconsin, joining in the discussion. Opportunities for 
girls in the printing industry were also discussed by Dr. 
O. M. Pittenger, superintendent of the Indiana School, 
Mr. John EK. Travis, of the same school, Dr. Hall, and 
Mr. P. N. Peterson. 

Tuesday evening was given over to activities of a social 
nature. The L. P. F. held its customary banquet, an occa- 
sion for much good-natured banter, but tempered with 
words of affection in memory of the three great leaders 
who in the past year answered the Great Call—Dr. J .W. 
Jones of Ohio, Dr. W. L. Walker of South Carolina, and 
George S. Porter of New Jersey. 

At 8 o’clock Superintendent and Mrs. Rodwell received 
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the members of the Convention to open what proved to be 
the most delightful evening of the week. The greater 
part of the occasion was taken up by a pageant of ex- 
quisite dancing, ‘‘ Ye Toy Shoppe,’’ presented by children 
from the North Dakota School under the direction of its 
physical education department. Altogether, it was a spec- 
tacle that will long be remembered by the assembly that 
filled the spacious auditorium. The pageant, directed by 
Miss Hazel Jack and assisted by Mr. Louis Burns, in- 
structors of physical education, was a reproduction in 
part of a féte of pantomime and interpretative dancing 
given as an outdoor performance to the public each spring 
by the pupils of the North Dakota School. It was entirely 
a school project, beginning with the story in the language 
classes through to the designing and making of the cos- 
tumes in the arts and trades departments. 

The general session on Wednesday morning introduced 
a topic of major importance, ‘‘The Certification of Teach- 
ers.”” The matter was brought up first in a paper by Dr. 
J. Schuyler Long, principal in the Iowa School, followed 
by another paper by Mrs. Riggs. Both speakers pointed 
to the need for action upon some kind of plan that would 
be broad enough to enable teachers throughout the pro- 
fession, regardless of method or department of instruction, 
to participate. The contention was also made that the 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf is the proper authority to conduct any satisfactory 
plan of certification, and to erystallize sentiment on the 
question, Dr. Long offered a series of resolutions to the 
effect 1. That the Convention go on record as favoring 
the adoption of a plan of certification under the authority 
of the Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf; 2. That the plan outlined in his paper be ap- 
proved by the Convention and submitted to the Confer- 
ence at this meeting for immediate action as the basis of 
a working plan; and 3. That the plan be published in the 
next number of the Annats. After spirited discussion, it 
was voted to adopt Dr. Long’s resolutions only after the 
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second proposal was amended to read ‘‘ Resolved, That the 
above outline be approved by the Convention and sub- 
mitted to the Conference at this meeting for immediate 
action as a basis for study.’’ 

In compliance with the purpose of the third resolution 
adopted, Dr. Long’s proposed plan appears in this num- 
ber of the ANNALS with his paper. 

‘‘The Spirit of the Modern School’’ was the subject of 
an inspiring address by Dr. W. A. McIntyre, principal of 
the Provincial Normal School at Winnipeg. To Dr. 
McIntyre the element of spirit in an institution, be it 
church, school, business or home, is a very definite influ- 
ence for good or ill. Proceeding from this principal, he 
proposed a number of forms in which educators may pro- 
mote its expression. In the first place, the school should 
possess the spirit of freedom, in agreement with the 
biological law that each living organism ‘‘should have 
liberty to expand according to the nature of its being’’; 
secondly, the school should be permeated by the spirit of 
kindliness; thirdly, it should develop the spirit of eooper- 
ation; and finally, it should foster worthy ambitions. 

The Art Section and the Oral Section shared the after- 
noon. 

The Art Section, with Mrs. Hazel T. Craig of Gallaudet 
College presiding, was opened by Mrs. Geneva B. 
Llewellyn of the Wisconsin School with a paper entitled 
‘“‘Why Teach Art?’’ The following paragraph taken from 
Mrs. Llewellyn’s paper suggests the manner in which she 
developed her subject: 

We have art in our schools because it aids in attaining the ob- 
jectives in education. It assists in teaching lessons of health. It 
facilitates the instruction in tool subjects. It trains the child for 
worthy home membership and enhances his value in his chosen voca- 
tion, and teaches him more worthy use of his leisure time, as well as 
developing in him a finer character. 

This was followed by an address by Miss Agnes 
Hammell, supervisor of art in the Winnipeg city schools, 
on ‘‘Teaching Art Appreciation in Our Schools.’’ Miss 
Hammell explained that the aim in picture study is educa- 
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tion, helping to develop the child by leading him from the 
observation of the concrete to a consciousness of the emo- 
tional in the world about him. She then went on to elabo- 
rate upon the three fundamental laws in picture composi- 
tion—Balance, Harmony, Rhythm—and indicated how each 
plays a part in developing an appreciation of art by the 
subjective appeal. Mrs. Isabel K. Noble of the New Jersey 
School presented a most instructive discussion in a paper 
‘‘Art Correlation with Other Subjects,’’ in which she 
stressed the theme that since the child’s future life must 
be largely one of cooperation with other individuals the 
art work at school should seize the many opportunities 
present in the school life for this very necessary training. 

The Oral Section, with Miss Josephine F. Quinn as 
chairman, met to consider a number of questions. The 
key to the general discussion was provided in a paper by 
Miss Edith M. Buell, assistant principal in the Lexington 
Avenue School, with the title ‘‘Why—and Why Not?”’ 
Miss Buell’s contention was put mainly in the form of a 
question: Since hearing children learn by the natural 
method, so that by the time they are ready for school they 
have already acquired a basic language use and under- 
standing, why should it be the rule in schools for the deaf 
that deaf children must obtain their language tools only 
by a formally presented step-by-step process in which a 
language form is not to be used unless the children ‘‘are 
ready for its formal presentation as a language prin- 
ciple’’? This condition, Miss Buell feels, in large part ac- 
counts for the prevalence of stilted language expression 
among deaf children. ‘‘Why not,’’ is the plea, ‘‘teach 
them to express their thoughts simply, but naturally, in 
words a little hearing child might use?’’ 

Mrs. M. C. Smith, in opening the discussion aroused by 
Miss Buell’s paper, expressed herself in agreement with 
the principle of using natural language with deaf children 
very early, but wished to draw a distinction in that many 
of the natural expressions could not be taught as language 
forms in the first year. Mrs. Smith also felt that at times 
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teachers will permit a so-called stilted form to pass simply 
to avoid discouraging a child by too much correction. 
Much of the harm from too great a dependence upon 
formal drill teaching can be avoided if the teacher will 
assume an attitude of alertness so that she knows what 
she is going to attempt to teach during the year, and at 
every opportunity during the year, and at many oppor- 
tunities which she makes herself, brings in those principles 
to the children informally at every turn, many times a 
day. Then when she comes to present them to the chil- 
dren in formal work, she has a background there to work 
upon. In essence, then, it is the attitude of the teacher, the 
degree to which she creates the atmosphere, that will deter- 
mine whether the result is to be stilted or natural 
expression. 


Dr. Pittenger also spoke feelingly against a too religious 
adherence to formalism in teaching deaf children. For 
instance: 


I know that we are still guilty of teaching local geography, 
geography of the school yard—one building is north of another, 
still another building south of that, and so on. We have an idea 
that if we can just get that established perfectly, then they can 
understand a little larger view, can go out to College Avenue, and 
so branch farther out, when in truth they want to follow Lindbergh 
all over the world. They want bigger geography. I think we 
can get north, south, east and west and the rest of it much 
easier and much quicker and with a great deal more pleasure if we 
take them into the things that are going on about us in a great 
way. I think we have been obsessed with the idea of thoroughness, 
to the detriment of thought and learning. I believe in freer, saner, 
more natural and normal use of language, even with little children. 
We discount their intelligence and we reduce our work to formal 
drill. They are starving for the bread of life and we hardly give 
them crumbs. 


The subject of ‘‘Primary Reading’’ was dealt with in a 
paper by Miss Catherine Ford, supervising teacher in the 
Ontario School. In this was stressed the desirability of 
laying an early foundation in the one great school skill so 
essential for progress in most of the subjects of the cur- 
riculum. Miss Ford devoted a large part of her paper to 
discussion of recent studies in the field of reading, par- 
ticularly those of Dr. Arthur I. Gates of Teachers College, 
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Columbia University, and to giving references on practical 
material for classroom use in reading. 

At this point, Miss Quinn brought up the problem of the 
let-down that usually occurs in the speech of pupils after 
they pass into the upper grades, it being her feeling that 
this would not be so if the classroom teacher in each grade 
continued the same vigilance with respect to speech work 
that is true in the earliest years. This was further em- 
phasized by Miss Eunice Hopper of the Illinois School in 
a paper in which she referred to many exercises that not 
only teach the needed language principles but are con- 
ducive also to good speech work. Miss Dorothy B. Mitchell 
of the South Dakota School, in a short paper ‘‘ Accent 
and the Short Vowels,’’ declared that attention to accent, 
and the prolonging of the vowels, especially the short 
vowels, in accented syllables, will make for greater fluency 
in the speech of deaf children. The discussion closed with 
the claim by Dr. M. F. Meyer of Central Institute that it 
is phonetically a mistake to designate the vowels as either 
‘‘short’’ or ‘‘long.’’ Vowels differ from one another, but 
length is not the distinguishing characteristic. 

A beautiful drive through the city of Winnipeg, made 
possible by the help of the Rotary, Kiwanis, and Cosmo- 
politan Clubs of Winnipeg, with a visit to the Manitoba 
School for the Deaf, and culminating in a pienic supper in 
Assiniboine Park, was the entertainment enjoyed by the 
Convention after the day’s sesssions. The only event on the 
program for the evening was a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Conference, while a general social hour 
was in progress for the others. 

Following the usual demonstration hours, the convention 
program commenced with a general session on Thursday 
morning, June 25, Dr. Percival Hall presiding. A paper 
on ‘‘Language Work in Advanced Grades’’ by Miss 
Enfield Joiner, principal of the educational department in 
the North Carolina School, was read, in which were out- 
lined the methods employed in that school in the teaching 
of language through the upper grades. The time in that 
department is divided between original language efforts 
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on the part of the pupils in ‘‘independent and individual 
expression’’—and language drill—the formal presentation 
of new forms and drills on those already taken up, includ- 
ing a two-year study of English grammar. The formal 
work in language teaching in the North Carolina School 
is conducted according t> one or more of these methods: 

1. Action work—having the pupil do something and then tell 
what he has done. 

2. Statement of obvious fact—as in the case of the inverted sub- 
ject, ‘‘There is a book on the floor.’’ 

8. By question and answer—obtaining in the long answer the 
desired language form or expression. 

4, By the use of conventional drills, such as putting two sentences 
into one, filling blanks in elliptical sentences, devices for con- 
jugating, incorporation of words and expressions in sentences, 
ete. 


But it is of interest to note that Miss Joiner laid major 
stress upon the ‘‘more potent method of teaching English 
than any of these, and that is the informal method of 
using the principle to be taught,’’ which is quite in keep- 
ing with the point of the discussion aroused by Miss 
Buell’s paper already referred to. 

Mrs. Ida D. Elliott, of the Colorado School, carried the 
discussion to the broader principles involved in good lan- 
guage work, her main points being these: 1. The need of 
maintaining a uniform standard of watchfulness all along 
the language course on the part of every teacher from the 
lowest grade up; 2. The need of stimulating pupils to an 
attitude of creative effort; 3. The need of utilizing every 
opportunity to establish normal contacts for deaf pupils; 
and 4. The need of establishing a reading and language 
consciousness on the part of the pupils. 

The discussion took another turn with the reading of 
a paper on ‘‘Use of Psychological Tests With Deaf Chil- 
dren’’ by Superintendent E. R. Abernathy of the Ohio 
School. Mr. Abernathy first delineated the manner in 
which ‘‘norms’’ are derived, and then explained why the 
use of the ordinary standardized tests presents difficulties 
when applied to deaf children, largely because of the 
language factor. He also referred to the non-language 
tests, but indicated that there is doubt about the ad- 
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equacy of these tests as trustworthy guides of mental 
ability. Achievement tests in the content subjects can 
be of great value, especially in suggesting the lines along 
which remedial work may be done. In discussion of Mr. 
Abernathy’s paper, Superintendent R. F. Nilson of the 
Arizona School cautioned against the use of tests when 
employed by teachers who do not fully understand their 
proper function, and also pointed out that the field for 
constructive work along these lines with deaf children is 
a large one and presents a need that should have careful 
consideration. 

The program here called for an address ‘‘Can Educa- 
tion Save Democracy?’’ by Dr. H. W. Wright of the 
University of Manitoba. This was a searching inquiry 
into the difficulties that assail our times; apathy and ig- 
norance are the chief forces to which many of the fail- 
ings in the present-day social fabric may be ascribed, and 
only a program of universal education based upon prin- 
ciples that stimulate mental exploration and build up 
ideals of sound citizenship can save the day. 

A very thorough account of the school possibilities in 
‘*Visual Education was given by Mr. Marshall S. Hester, 
head teacher in the high school department of the 
Iowa School. In this Mr. Hester elaborated upon the 
many ways in which visual aids, other than plain pic- 
tures, since they can be adapted to all kinds of classroom 
work, can serve to increase the effectiveness of the teach- 
ing. Especially valuable among the suggestions pre- 
sented with this paper was a guide to Visual Education 
Literature which gave detailed references to materials 
and sources. 

The afternoon session on Thursday was divided among 
three sections. The first of these, the Normal Section, 
with Mr. D. T. Cloud as chairman, met for the considera- 
tion of two special topics. ‘‘Training-in-Service for Our 
Deaf Teachers’’ was the subject of a paper by Mrs. B. 
M. Riggs, in which different avenues for professional im- 
provement were pointed out as open to deaf teachers who 
desire it. Mrs. Riggs also stated that it is in part incum- 
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bent upon the administrative officers of the schools to 
lend the necessary encouragement to make such extra 
effort both possible and profitable, and that ‘‘any sort of 
study which will give a teacher a broader understanding 
of life within or without the classroom,’’ not necessarily 
within the confines of a narrow specialty, offers a fertile 
field for extension work. Mr. T. L. Anderson, addressing 
himself to the same subject, recommended 1. That the 
opportunities for normal training in schools for the deaf 
now open to hearing teachers-in-training also be made 
available to qualified deaf persons; and 2. That a serious 
effort be made to induce deaf teachers on a wide scale to 
take up both residential and extension work in higher 
institutions, particularly in the field of education. 

‘‘Better Trained Industrial Teachers’’ was the next 
topic. Mr. Cloud led the discussion first to a considera- 
tion of the fields to be served, the ends to be met, and the 
types of teacher-training courses available, basing his 
argument mainly on the content of a report issued by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education (Bulletin 150 of 
the Trade and Industrial Series, No. 42, 1930). Supt. 
V. O. Skyberg, taking up the discussion, suggested, in 
addition to the factors referred to by Mr. Cloud, that the 
vocational teacher obtain practical training in employ- 
ment; that is, to require a certain amount of experience 
in actual employment between the period of training in 
school and appointment to teach. This would give him 
those contacts with trade conditions that would aid him 
most as an instructor. It was about this point that most 
of the discussion hinged. 

The Kindergarten Section met with Mrs. M. C. Smith 
as chairman. The gist of the first paper, by Miss Sarah 
E. Lewis, supervising teacher in the South Dakota School, 
on ‘‘Informal Speech Reading in the First Year Class,’’ 
was that surprising results follow from a free and natural 
use of everyday conversation in the classroom. The nat- 
ural method was again stressed in another paper by Mrs. 
Anna C. Hurd, principal of the Rhode Island School, on 
‘The Vocabulary of a First Year Class.’’ One of the 
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points brought out was that as the result of two years 
work preliminary to the first-grade proper, the pupils 
will—if they start at the nursery age—acquire more lan- 
guage and better speech in the third year than if—enter- 
ing at seven or later—they plunge at once into real grade 
work. Miss Amelia De Motte, supervising teacher in the 
Illinois School, added that the work of the first year 
should be based upon the practical, it should possess the 
element of interest, it should provide the necessary repe- 
tition without the dullness of excessive drill and, finally, 
it should not be subjected too rigidly to standardization. 

The meeting of the Auricular Section, with Mr. Leonard 
M. Elstad of the Wright Oral School in the chair, brought 
the afternoon’s sessions to a close. In a paper on ‘‘Using 
Neglected Hearing Remnants in Speech Teaching,’’ Mr. 
John Dutton Wright, founder of the Wright Oral School, 
gave first the principles upon which an effective acoustic 
program rests, namely 

1, The intensity of the sound reaching the ear varies inversely as 
the square of the distance between the ear and the source. 

2. Pupils who possess a certain residuum of hearing within the 
speech range can be taught to perceive the sound of the human 
voice and to interpret that sound into percepts, concepts and actions. 

3. Auricular exercises do not, as a rule, increase the actual 
amount of hearing; the sensory phenomena of hearing remain about 
the same. 

The procedure by which the program is put into effect 
is suggested in that part of Mr. Wright’s paper which 
gives the capitulation. 

First. Conduct a careful and complete test of hearing ability. 

Second. If 25 per cent or more of hearing is found to remain 
in one, or both, ears, devote much time to developing a power of 
discrimination between sounds as used in words. But so conduct 
the practice that the proper mental habits are formed for most 
efficiently using the hearing in the comprehension of spoken Jan- 
guage in the ear. That is, do not permit the formation of the habit 
of listening for sounds primarily and having to go through a trans- 
lation process, to get the ideas expressed by the sounds. 

Third. To make the imperfect hearing of service in the correction 
of the pupil’s speech, supply an adequate means of enabling him 
to hear his own speech as well as that of the teacher, and also the 


means of observing his own mouth as well as that of the teacher 
while speaking. 


Miss Marie K. Mason, assistant in the Phonetics Lab- 
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oratory at Ohio State University, followed with a paper, 
‘“Acoustic Education of the Deaf.’’ In this was described 
her work with pupils of the Ohio School, which entailed 
classifying the children according to degree of auditory 
deficiency and adapting the training to each group. Where 
it was possible the training was given with the raised 
voice, for other groups various means of amplification 
were employed. Her work with the piano and percussion 
band was also explained. 

In discussing Miss Mason’s paper, Mr. A. C. Manning, 
superintendent of the Western Pennsylvania School, 
summed up the value of acoustic training in schools for 
the deaf in this wise: It helps develop a hearing vocab- 
ulary and better speech, and accelerates mental develop- 
ment, thereby reducing the cost of education by speeding 
up the process. Then there is also the likelihood that some 
of the pupils, with the advantage of this type of training, 
may be able to return to the public schools for the hear- 
ing. Mrs. Rachel D. Davies, principal in the Western 
Pennsylvania School, described briefly the use she makes 
of the radioear, stressing both the desirability of keeping 
one class with the instrument all day and the need of 
developing a special technique for teaching purposes. 

Miss Mason here exhibited a series of motion picture 
films used largely in connection with the work of the 
Speech Clinic at Ohio State University, particularly as an 
aid in teaching lip-reading. These pictures, which promise 
so much in the use to which they may be put, made so 
marked an impression that Miss Mason, obligingly com- 
plying with popular demand, agreed to show them again 
at the end of the session the following morning. 

The graduates of Gallaudet College who were present 
at the convention met informally as a group at the eve- 
ning dinner hour. It was on this occasion that Dr. Hall 
announced the college was considering plans for the hold- 
ing of a summer session in Washington in 1932. 

An event of especial importance was the meeting of the 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf, with Supt. J. W. Blattner, president, in the chair. 
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The president announced that in the place of the late Dr. 
W. L. Walker, Mr. Ignatius Bjorlee of Maryland had been 
appointed chairman of the Committee on Organization. 
It was also voted that the same committee be increased to 
five members, whereupon President Blattner named Mr. 
D. T. Cloud of Illinois and Mrs. B. M. Riggs of Arkansas, 
who, with Mr. Bjorlee, Mr. H. M. McManaway of Vir- 
ginia, and Mr. V. O. Skyberg complete the personnel of 
the committee. 

Dr. Hall, as chairman, read the report of the Executive 
Committee, which concerned the conduct of the ANNALS, 
the matter of nomenclature, the report of the committee 
on certification of normal training centers, the decision as 
to eligibility for membership in the Conference, and an 
invitation to hold the next meeting of the Conference at 
the New Jersey School. 

Mr. Bjorlee, for the Committee on Organization, pre- 
sented a report on proposed Articles of Incorporation and 
a Constitution. This report was adopted and the commit- 
tee was instructed to enter into the actual process whereby 
the Conference would become a corporate and formally 
organized body. 

It was also voted to instruct the Committee on Certifica- 
tion of Teacher Training Centers to draw up a plan of 
certification of teachers and to have it published in the 
September number of the ANNaLs. The same committee 
was also authorized to put such a plan in operation when 
completed. 

Mr. Pope gave further details along with his invitation 
to the Conference to meet with him in Trenton in 1933 in 
conjunction with a proposed International Congress of 
instructors of the deaf. It was voted to accept Mr. Pope’s 
invitation. 

As this issue of the ANNALs is primarily a Convention 
Number, the matters concerning the Conference referred 
to here, namely the report of the Executive Committee, 
the Articles of Incorporation, and the Constitution, will 
be reported in more detail in the next number, that for 
November. 
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The remainer of the evening was taken up by a dance 
and social hour. 

The Convention met for its final session on Friday 
morning, June 26, with the president, Dr. Gruver, in the 
chair. In a paper on ‘‘The Preparation of Students for 
Entering Gallaudet College,’’ Dr. Hall emphasized a num- 
ber of suggestions. Aside from the formal preparation in 
subject matter, it is essential that candidates come with 
at least the necessary minimum of financial support as- 
sured, that they be physically fit to carry on college work, 
and that they have ingrained correct habits of moral and 
ethical living. Dr. Hall further related facts brought out 
by achievement tests administered at Gallaudet College, 
indicating the lines of greatest deficiency in the prepara- 
tion of entering students, most pronounced in arithmetical 
understanding, in language work, and in hygiene. 

This was followed by an address on ‘‘Life’s Higher 
Values’’ by Rev. J. S. Bonnell of Winnipeg. Scoring the 
mechanistic influences that tend in our day to dull the 
expression of the human personality, the speaker turned 
to an enthusiastic appraisal of the possibilities of educa- 
tion in emancipating mankind. ‘‘ Education, after all, is 
not so much the implanting of a set of facts in the minds 
of the pupils, a set of facts which they must afterward re- 
produce in examination papers, but rather, it is the de- 
velopment of independent and creative thinking, to open 
out the wonderful worlds of knowledge and culture.”’ 

A paper by Mr. Charles D. Seaton of the West Virginia 
School on ‘‘Chapel Exercises,’’ which reviewed the claim 
that the present tendency among schools is to minimize the 
importance of chapel services, and which noted the chief 
contentions pro and con, ushered in some of the most 
spirited discussion of the entire week. For a time it 
seemed as though the question would be diverted from the 
main one, ‘‘Should chapel services be continued?’’ into 
that of whether they should be conducted manually or 
orally. However, if there is a tendency toward laxity in 
chapel activity, one could hardly detect it from the man- 
ner in which the representatives of the different schools 
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one after another affirmed their adherence to it as one of 
the most important links in the training of deaf children. 

The convention itself was officially brought to a close by 
the final Business Meeting. Reports by committees were 
first heard—on resolutions, on necrology, on auditing, and 
on nominations to standing committees. Mr. Pope ex- 
tended his invitation on behalf of the New Jersey School 
authorities to have the Convention meet at Trenton in 
1933, his plan being to invite also all the other major 
organizations to meet at the same time as a background 
for an international congress on the education of the 
deaf. The keynote for this background, he suggested, 
would be research in the work for the deaf. It was voted 
to entrust the matter to the incoming executive committee 
of the Convention, with power to act. 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 


President, Dr. T. S. MeAloney of Colorado. 

Vice President, Mr. A. E. Pope of New Jersey. 

Secretary, Mr. I. Bjorlee of Maryland. 

Treasurer, Dr. J. S. Long of Iowa. 

Directors, Mr. T, Rodwell of Manitoba; Dr. C. R. Ely of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and Mr. V. O. Skyberg of Minnesota. 


Even a hasty perusal of this account will make clear 
that the program of the convention presented a well- 
rounded picture of what is being done in the education of 
the deaf. With the possible exception of a few subjects, 
such as extra-curricular activities, and the problem of the 
backward deaf child, practically every other question of 
importance was brought up, with a fair distribution of 
emphasis. 

It takes effort to bring to fruition so complex an ac- 
tivity as that of a convention. Dr. Gruver as president 
held the meetings to a high standard of dignity, in full 
accord with all the fine traditions of the organization. 
Upon the shoulders of Dr. McAloney, as vice president, 
fell the main burden of preparing the program, and the 
outcome was a tribute to the splendid organizing powers 
for which he is noted. The many committees that coop- 
erated are assured the satisfaction of having carried their 
task to successful completion. There was an ease of ar- 
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ticulation among the different sections, and the maximum 
use was made of the time at the disposal of the program 
committee. 

And to Superintendent Rodwell of the Manitoba School, 
in the role of genial host, is also due a large share of the 
success of the meeting. With the officials of the Manitoba 
Agricultural College he combined to make the stay of the 
members both profitable and pleasant. We may now look 
back upon the Winnipeg Convention of 1931 as one more 
bright page in our work. 

I. 8. F. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS?! 


At the last meeting of the Convention in Faribault, 
Minnesota, Mr. Frank M. Driggs of Utah, president, gave 
an exhaustive account of the education of the deaf with an 
extremely interesting history of the formation and de- 
velopment of the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf. Mr. Frank W. Booth, of Nebraska, president of 
the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf at its meeting in Colorado Springs last fall presented 
in a most attractive manner a summary of the founding 
and the operations of the Conference since its establish- 
ment. 

These organizations are closely related in personnel, ob- 
jects and procedure. Many in attendance at one were also 
in attendance at the other, so I shall assume that all here 
to-night are thoroughly familiar with the history of the 
education of the deaf and of the purposes of these organi- 
zations and shall not repeat what these men had to say. 

I shall, however, take up the narrative where they 
dropped it and try to give you as briefly as possible some 
idea of what has occurred since these meetings, adding a 
few suggestions for the future—not in the role of sage or 
seer, but more as an interpreter of past experiences and 


*Delivered at the Twenty-Seventh Meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, Winnipeg, Manitoba, June 22, 
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present tendencies in the general education of the deaf in 
America. 

Conventions, associations, conferences, societies, leagues 
and federations, are the order of the day, not only in our 
work but in almost every educational and humanitarian 
endeavor, and they have been peculiarly necessary in the 
successful carrying on of the education of the deaf. 

This ‘‘getting together’’ idea has become a general prac- 
tice among educators of the deaf; in fact we have become 
so accustomed to ‘‘meeting’’ that the procedure is just a 
little stale. 

It sounds trite to say that we must have cooperation 
and unity of purpose before tangible results reward our 
efforts, but I am sure that we all agree that the practice 
of associate effort is one of the main things that draws us 
here, one of the things we most desire and for which we 
constantly strive. It is this rubbing of elbows, inter- 
change of ideas and cooperative effort that has in it the 
lure of leadership and the satisfaction of being led. It 
stimulates interest, creates altruism, promotes profession- 
alism and sees the education of the deaf as culture—en- 
riching the group. The past is a rich experience, full of 
interesting episodes, pregnant with progressive ideas and 
lofty ideals; a history of educational achievements akin 
to a miracle. Did not Aristotle, the Greek philosopher, 
think it impossible, and did not Lucretius, the Roman poet, 
declare to ‘‘instruct the deaf no art could ever reach; 
no care improve them, no wisdom teach’’? It is a long 
stretch of time, effort and imagination from Aristotle and 
Lucretius to St. Augustine; from Agricola to Father 
Pedro; from Bonet to de 1’Epée, to Heinicke to Gallaudet 
and to our present educators of the deaf who are no less 
inspired and no less imbued with the spirit of helpfulness. 
The present is just as full of possibilities, as rich in op- 
portunities and as replete in experiences as the past and 
what the deaf child gets out of it will depend largely 
upon what we as teachers put into it. 

The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf is 
one of the agencies through which this remarkable success 
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has been made possible in America. Its future usefulness 
will depend largely upon our knowledge of its purposes 
and interpretation of its policies, how it operates and the 
nature of its work. 

The Convention has objects, as have all well regulated 
and properly conducted organizations. These may be 
stated briefly under three heads: 

First, to secure the harmonious union, in one organiza- 
tion, of all persons actually engaged in educating the deaf 
in America. 

This is a large order and one which has not been filled 
to the entire satisfaction of many here to-night. 

Second, to provide for general and local meetings of 
such persons from time to time, with a view of affording 
opportunities for a free interchange of views concerning 
methods and means of educating the deaf. 

This object is what we are here for this week. I do not 
think anybody familiar with the history of the Convention 
will say that we have not lived up to the letter, as well 
as the spirit, of this object. We have afforded abundant 
opportunity to meet; have rigorously interchanged ideas 
and have greatly multiplied methods until we sometimes 
wonder how such a small group is able to stand up under 
the heavy pressure. 

Third, to promote, by publication of reports, essays and 
other writings the education of the deaf on the broadest, 
most advanced and practical lines. This the Convention 
has delegated largely to the Conference and is admirably 
carried on through the agency of the AmEerRIcAN ANNALS 
OF THE DEarF. 

Generally speaking, these objects have been pursued by 
the Convention with marked success since its establish- 
ment in 1850 in New York City. At times there have 
been decided differences of opinion as to whether or not 
harmonious union could be secured or was even desirable; 
as to what constituted the proper and best methods and 
means of educating deaf children—and we are not wholly 
‘out of the woods’’ in that respect yet—and also as to 
what are the broadest, most advanced and practical lines; 
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sharp lines of demarcation were drawn on the methods to 
be pursued; definitions did not define nor did any single 
process seem to meet the general requirements. 

I shall not enter into a discussion of methods of instruc- 
tion. We are content to have our ideas and opinions and 
allow others to have theirs, asking them to accept ours 
only insofar as they can do so conscientiously, after care- 
ful investigation and proof of their practical values. 

Differences of opinion have existed, exist now and will 
continue to exist, but out of these differences have de- 
veloped useful processes in education and a progressive 
spirit in action without which our organization would die 
a natural and timely death. 

It is a long stretch of time and effort from 1850 with its 
methods to 1931 with our practices. We interpret, in the 
light of modern practices and needs, the ideas of our fore- 
fathers and pursue the objects of the Convention in the 
same spirit of advancement as those who founded it. The 
broadest, most advanced and practical ideas on the edu- 
cation of the deaf in 1850 were discussed in the light of 
the knowledge of that time. We should as well discuss 
the same principles in the light of the knowledge of the 
present—that is progress. 

The Convention has always stood for that which is good 
in the education of the deaf. What should it stand for 
now in light of modern developments that would further 
advance the education of the deaf along the broadest, most 
advanced and practical lines? The answer is found in part 
in the very excellent program in your hands in which 
many phases of the education of the deaf are presented 
and discussed. 

What then should the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf stand for? Opinions in this respect may 
differ greatly, but it will not be amiss to mention a few 
which might be considered steps in the line of progress: 

First. The Convention should be the channel for the 
finer emotions of the entire group of teachers of the deaf. 
It is recognized as the first and official organization of the 
teachers of the deaf. It should, therefore, try in every 
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way to measure up to its responsibility and give to the 
teaching body inspiration and guidance. This is difficult 
at present. The first object of the Convention is: To 
secure the harmonious union, in one organization, of all 
persons actually engaged in educating the deaf in America. 

We have harmony, we lack united effort and we enlist 
only about one fifth of those actually engaged in the work. 
What then contributes to the lack of a complete fulfillment 
of our first object? In my judgment, the chief drawback 
to greater enrollment and larger and better meetings is 
that there are too many organizations and too many 
meetings each trying to do the same thing at about the 
same time and in about the same way; each sapping the 
vitality of the other and weakening the constitution of the 
general body of teachers. I have felt strongly for some 
years and still feel that there can be worked out some 
agreeable and satisfactory means of bringing into closer 
relation the several bodies directly interested in the educa- 
tion of the deaf. 

One of the outstanding features of the meeting of the 
Convention in Belleville, Ontario, several years ago was 
the evidence of sympathetic cooperation that permeated 
the entire body during the sessions and radiated a warmth 
of good feeling. It was very apparent to all observers that 
divisions no longer existed. Members of all the American 
organizations of educators of the deaf were in atterdance, 
as they are here to-night, with but one purpose in mind— 
to advance the education of the deaf along the broadest, 
most advanced and practical lines. Many who attended 
in Belleville were members of all the organizations; 
some were members of several; some members of but one 
and a few not members of any. That will apply as well in 
Winnipeg to-night. 

To one who for more than twenty-five years has been 
a member of all the organizations and has attended nearly 
all the meetings of three and some of the meetings of the 
fourth, it is at times puzzling to tell which body is in ses- 
sion. From external appearances this meeting might be 
a session of any of the organizations or a combined meet- 
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ing of all. The same condition has existed for ten or 
fifteen years. In some instances, the same individuals 
serve as officers; the same names appear on the programs 
and the same general discussions take place; the same type 
of demonstrations are given and the same faces are in 
evidence in the group pictures. The only marked changes 
come when the grim reaper cuts one or more from our 
ranks. 

I am not in a cynical mood, nor do I wish these expres- 
sions of my opinions to be construed as a criticism of the 
very excellent efforts of many at considerable cost in time, 
labor and money—all good in themselves, with full praise 
for their self sacrificing efforts and the excellent result se- 
cured—but why this lost motion, why this duplication of 
effort and why this sapping of vitality? 

The existing good feeling and the interlocking director- 
ates, instead of complicating conditions, should serve to 
lessen the difficulties and make the way easier for united 
effort. 

A federation of all the active bodies is very desirable, 
preserving the distinctive characteristics and corporate 
name of each; the federation could meet every three years 
and the allied bodies each year or every other year in 
widely separated parts of the country. 

It may take a few years to accomplish this, but is it not 
worth trying? It may also create some feelings of empti- 
ness, but is it not worth the effort and personal sacrifice to 
again join in the common cause under a single banner? 

Dr. Harris Taylor, former president of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, a few years ago ventured to express a similar opin- 
ion, but his suggestion at that time did not meet with 
enthusiastic response. Dr. Newton T. Walker, of revered 
memory, president of this Convention, at Council Bluffs, 
spoke of the benefits to be derived from such a federation, 
and your president at Nashville and again at Colorado 
Springs urged that something be done. I again present it 
as one of the most urgent and pressing matters for the 
Convention to consider at this meeting. 
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The four bodies have permanent committees for con- 
sideration of this matter and your president is a member 
of two, but nothing has been done. He is as much to 
blame for this inactivity as any other member. The mat- 
ter has been dropped apparently. This may not be the 
proper time nor the most fitting manner in which to re- 
new the subject, but it is very close to my heart and its 
solution becomes more imperative and the need of some 
sort of federation more apparent as the years pass. I 
trust that some definite action will be taken at this meet- 
ing toward joint meetings of the several bodies at con- 
venient times with the combination of some activities and 
the elimination of others. 

When we seriously ask ourselves, Why must we be iden- 
tified with more than one national ‘‘professional’’ organi- 
zation in order to secure the advantages we are entitled 
to?; when we seriously ask ourselves what is gained by a 
multiplication of organizations; why we affiliate with an- 
other one or help organize a new one, we shall have more 
clearly defined purposes for our organizations, more energy 
for those things which are of the most value, and better 
appraised our general attitudes. 

Second. The Convention should see to it that proper 
individuals are selected to be teachers, that proper train- 
ing is given them so that their acceptance into a school 
may provide an increasing group of cultured people in 
our profession whose influence is unquestioned and for 
whom a code of general action is not needed and rules and 
regulations for general behavior need not be formulated or 
set down for observation. 

Insofar as my experience gives me a basis for judgment, 
there is no single formula for determining a good teacher. 
In the last analysis the important factor in a teacher is 
personality. If she lacks personality, she does not possess 
the one essential qualification of a good teacher. Is she 
well educated and properly prepared? Does she have 
capacity to teach? Can she see clearly what is needed and 
work patiently toward the desired results? Can she for- 
get herself and live for and with the boys and girls while 
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she teaches? Every good school has teachers who measure 
up to this standard, but paradoxical as it sounds, good 
teachers do not always make good schools. The school, 
too, must have personality; neither is there a single 
formula for the basis of a good school. Each good school 
has its particular good points which stand out and dif- 
ferentiate it from other good schools of a similar charac- 
ter. It may be management, type of equipment, methods 
of instruction, location, or it may combine all of these, 
but if it lacks atmosphere it does not possess one of the 
essential qualities of a good school. Methods do not make 
the school. Most of our methods have proper places in 
some of our schools, but no single method has yet proved 
to be a panacea,—and for that matter neither has a com- 
bination of them solved our problems. 

The Convention should also help to promote and en- 
courage that kind of life in our schools which is best, with 
a minimum of conformity. Standardization may be an 
excellent device for machinery and may speed production, 
but it kills personality. The human equation will always 
confront us, the one startling and surprising element left 
for us to handle. It should, further, through its mem- 
bers, particularly those of us who are head teachers, prin- 
cipals and superintendents, make it possible for the teacher 
to be a person rather than a cog in the machine, thus in- 
suring the sacredness and inviolability of personality. We 
should also see that no set policy, either of custom or ex- 
pediency, shall smooth us all into one dead level or cast us 
all into the same mold, thus making our educational pro- 
cesses mechanical, so that servility rather than service is 
produced. It should also offer the teacher the leading 
educational news of the day through its publications and 
should provide an opportunity for them to hear some of 
the best thinkers, observe the best practices and absorb the 
best methods leading to success in other fields of education. 

Third. The Convention should encourage research work 
in classroom problems looking toward the right of each 
classroom to be a healthy, happy, unmolested place where 
growth in character can be normally continuous. I do 
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not mean that the classroom should be converted into a 
research laboratory. I do mean, however, that every 
school should have some Educational Research to refine 
educational procedures, methods and practices and to as- 
certain the best ways of extending these educational ad- 
vantages to all the children. 

I recently read an interesting article on research by 
Charles H. Judd, Dean of the School of Education of the 
University of Chicago. I paraphrase it to suit our needs. 

Much valuable research has been and is being conducted 
in education and a number of interesting experiments are 
being carried on in the education of deaf children. It 
must be admitted that we are slow to profit by some. Most 
of us have great difficulty in shedding worn-out ideas and 
practices. We simply cannot lay them aside, nor can 
some of us adjust ourselves to the changes that are going 
on in the world and particularly the world of education. 

The education of the deaf will not reach its full dignity 
nor will our educational ideals be realized until we replace 
some of our traditional practices by modern and scientific 
procedure. At present our educational practices are dic- 
tated largely by tradition, personal opinion, adherence to 
method rather than to the facts and laws of science of 
education. We do not yet know the best methods of in- 
structing and caring for deaf children; we are far from 
knowing the most practical aims of education and of em- 
ploying the most effective means of realizing those aims, 
and we have not learned the very best ways of spending 
our educational funds. For example: How far have we 
gotten with causes and prevention of deafness, with hear- 
ing aids, with vocational training, with scientifically 
equipped schoolrooms, with proper lighting, ete.? 

In our schools for the deaf educational research should 
be in the main practical rather than pure research; it 
should be psychological in character rather than physio- 
logical and educational rather than medical. We must 
constantly be on our guard to distinguish between real 
and ‘‘so called’’ research—for there are many peda- 
gogical sins committed in the name of research. We must 
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also distinguish between the practical application of real 
research and experimentation at the expense of the child’s 
development, to distinguish between entertainment and 
instruction, presentation of a subject and teaching the 
subject. 

We often think of the science of education as very 
remote from our daily practices in the classroom and are 
often afraid of the processes and devices used by scien- 
tists. I am free to admit that I have looked askance at 
the methods of measuring school results by means of cer- 
tain tests as likely to lead to unjust and harmful criti- 
cism and I am baffled by some of the methods used in the 
study of reading and number work, but I fully realize 
that I am no authority on these subjects. I know that 
many good things have been discovered by laboratory 
psychologists and I should, therefore, be willing to be 
guided by their findings. 

There is no really good reason for the aloofness between 
science and practice which so often exists in the education 
of deaf children. If we can be made to realize more 
fully that scientific study of our methods and devices 
are not directed primarily to the criticisms of our ways of 
doing things or to our methods of instruction, but to the 
discovery of better methods and practices in teaching, we 
will come to realize that fundamental scientific study bears 
something of the same relation to practical teaching that 
physiology bears to medicine. 

Fourth. The Convention should insure the teacher a 
more active participation in its affairs. For some years 
I have felt that the teacher did not have so full a share 
in the operations of the Convention as she deserved and 
that the superintendent and principal played too im- 
portant parts. The Convention should be a Teachers’ 
Meeting, with teachers on the program and teachers in 
charge. They should conduct it for their own benefit and 
incidentally for the profit of the superintendents and 
principals. In this respect we have the example of the 
National Education Association whose presidents have 
been chosen from the ranks, and a practical illustration in 
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the very excellent program arranged by our vice president 
for this meeting in which teachers have a full share. 


Fifth. The Convention should make provision for train- 
ing deaf teachers, particularly those who wish to enter the 
field of vocational instruction, as that at present seems to 
be the branch of educational work which offers the largest 
opportunities to them under modern methods of instruction. 


Sixth. The Convention can assist greatly in designating 
the proper organization to assume the task of classification 
of teachers, teacher training, registration, summer schools, 
etc. There seem to be too many and diversified interests 
in this part of our work. In my judgment, something 
should be done to regulate or standardize these activities 
or designate a satisfactory channel through which each or 
all should operate. 


Some feel that the Convention is the proper agency to 
promote teacher training, registration and classification of 
teachers, others think the Conference should do it. While 
these two organizations procrastinated, the Association and 
the Society did it. We have no just cause for complaint, 
unless we feel it is not properly done and can improve 
upon the work. 


In this particular field of activity—teacher training, 
classification and registration—a federation of organiza- 
tions would help to clarify the issues if not entirely solve 
the problem. 

I shall mention only two of the recent innovations—the 
registration of teachers and the conducting of a summer 
school at Johns Hopkins University by the Association 
and the affiliation of the Central Institute Training School 
with Washington University at St. Louis. The summer 
school by the Association at a college, university or 
normal school with credit for the work done is an estab- 
lished custom; the affiliation of the Teachers Training 
School of Central Institute with Washington University 
is recent and for your information I quote from one of 
our school papers, which states the matter more clearly 
than I can: 
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All may not agree with all of Dr. Goldstein’s ideas as to the 
best ways in which to promote the education of the deaf. But 
certainly there should be unanimous approval of his very practical 
and very effective efforts to raise the standard of basic education 
and technical training of the teachers of the deaf. 

Central Institute is now to be directly affiliated with Washington 
University of St. Louis. 

The course required for the training of the teachers of the deaf 
hereafter at our Teachers Training College will be a full four year 
university curriculum. The freshman and sophomore years may be 
taken at any university or junior college, and the junior and senior 
years at Central Institute for the Deaf will complete this special 
course of training. The degree of Bachelor of Science in Special 
Edueation will be given by Washington University to fully qualified 
graduates of the Teachers Training College of Central Institute for 
the Deaf. 

This marks a special advance in our work. It should be a stimu- 
lus to every other training school for teachers of the deaf in the 
country to do its utmost to raise standards. In the course of time 
it should mean the attainment of higher levels of really scientific 
work in our schools for the deaf. It should help to strengthen 
present plans for the official certification of teachers of the deaf. 
It means far and wide a beginning blessing to thousands of deaf 
children, the ultimate beneficiaries in the years to come of Dr. 
Goldstein’s fine work. 


' Seventh. The Convention should inaugurate a move- 
ment to assist the negro teacher in receiving the benefits 
of the established training classes, summer schools and 
other activities. 

I do not mean to even intimate that the negro teacher 
or the negro deaf child is neglected. Much has been done 
and is being done for the negro deaf child, but much more 
can be done. The superintendents who have negro chil- 
dren under their direction and who employ negro teachers 
find it difficult to secure properly trained teachers, conver- 
sant with modern methods, to assume charge of their negro 
classes. 

It seems to me that provision should be made for the 
systematic training of negro young men and women in the 
theory and practice of the oral method of instruction as 
well as the general theory of teaching the deaf, so that 
they can train their own people later. 

I appreciate some of the difficulties to be encountered in 
placing such a program into operation, but I feel sure that 
satisfactory arrangements can be made and suggest that 
this also be considered in our imaginary and possibly 
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idealistic federation of organizations of teachers of the 
deaf. 

At the call of President Hoover, 3,000 leaders in Child 
Health and Protection assembled in Washington, Novem- 
ber 19-22, 1930, for the Third White House Conference 
for the study of the children of the nation. For more than 
a year committees were at work over the entire country 
gathering material for the conference. The material col- 
lected is of the utmost significance, as it brought forth 
facts in the education and care of children of all types and 
makes it available to everybody. 

President Hoover said the problem of Child Health 
and Protection falls into three groups: 

First, the protection and stimulation of the normal 
child; second, aid to the physically defective and handi- 
capped child; third, the problems of the delinquent child. 

Dr. William J. Ellis of Trenton, New Jersey, chairman 
of the entire committee on the physically and mentally 
handicapped, sounded the keynote by saying: ‘‘That the 
handicapped child is no longer a liability but a potential 
social asset, that public opinion needs to be educated to 
this new attitude; that wherever possible it is best to en- 
large the scope of existing facilities so that the handi- 
capped child marches side by side with the normal child, 
with special facilities developed only when he cannot for 
his own good fit into the general pattern.’’ 

This same committee set forth a bill of rights for the 
handicapped child, as follows: 


The handicapped child has a right 

1. To as vigorous a body as human skilll can give him. 

2. To an education so adapted to his handicap that he can be 
economically independent and have the chance for the fullest life 
of which he is capable. 

8. To be brought up and educated by those who understand the 
nature of the burden he has to bear and who consider it a privilege 
to help him bear it. 

4. To grow up in a world which does not set him apart, which 
looks to him, not with scorn or pity or ridicule, but which welcomes 
him, exactly as it welcomes every child, which offers him identical 
privileges and identical responsibilities. 

5. To a life on which his handicap casts no shadow, but which 
is full, day by day, with those things which make it worth while, 
with comradeship, love, work, play, laughter and tears—a life in 
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which these things bring continually increasing growth, richness, 
release of energies, joy in achievement. 


The White House Conference was of particular signifi- 
cance and of special interest to us in that it was the first 
time the deaf were included. In former Conferences the 
deaf apparently were not deemed of sufficient importance to 
be considered. At this one, however, Section IV-B was de- 
voted entirely to the consideration of the deaf and hard 
of hearing. This is a distinctive step forward and insures 
the further consideration of the deaf in the future con- 
ferences. 

[At this point, President Gruver read extracts from reports of 
the White House Conference. | 

There have passed from our ranks since our last meet- 
ing three members whom this Convention has honored and 
who have been an honor to the Convention. I refer to Dr. 
J. W. Jones, Miss Mary B. McCowen and Dr. W. Laurens 
Walker. At our last meeting in Faribault they were with 
us either in spirit or body, active in our councils and pro- 
gressive in thought and ideas for the advancement of the 
deaf. We all loved them and respected their opinions. 
We shall miss them greatly at this meeting. 

I wish to express my personal appreciation and that of 
the Convention for the work done by its committees. I 
also, in this connection, wish to state that your vice presi- 
dent has been very active during the past two years as- 
sisting in every way possible and the excellent program 
that will be presented to you during the Convention is the 
product of his labors. 

In closing I wish to thank you for the honor conferred 
upon me and the school which I represent, by electing me 
president of this Convention, an honor I assure you 1 
greatly appreciate and the dignity of which I trust I may 
be able to uphold. 

We are gratefully indebted to the Winnipeg School for 
its invitation to meet here. We appreciate most highly 
the cordiality of our welcome and the great amount of 
careful preparation for our entertainment and comfort. 
We look forward with much pleasure to the days of the 
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present week and are glad of the privilege of again meet- 
ing in Canada. Superintendent Rodwell has set forth in 
glowing terms the attractions of Winnipeg. He was very 
modest in describing the school, but we shall have an 
opportunity to see for ourselves. The Manitoba School 
has a splendid plant, built a few years ago at a cost of 
approximately one million dollars. We have already ex- 
perienced a sample of the royal entertainment we are to 
receive and I know all will profit by the splendid ad- 
dresses and papers offered and by the discussions on the 
floor and about the tables and benches. 


ELBERT A. GRUVER, 
Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A REVIEW AND A PROPHECY’ 


We are teachers, doing the best we can to prepare deaf 
boys and girls for life. There is but one criterion whereby 
we can judge the success or failure of our teaching efforts 
—that of the successes or failures of our graduates to be- 
come self-reliant, respected and self-supporting citizens. 
Ours is a program of rehabilitation. Our pupils are deaf 
—only the deaf themselves can fully realize what they 
have lost—and we try in as full a measure as possible to 
restore what we can. We have accepted the task of mak- 
ing the most of an unfortunate situation; the task of send- 
ing our pupils into the world fully prepared for life. We 
must fulfill it. Though a big task it is not an impossible 
one, and if we fail it will be because we have not tried 
hard enough. It is of our successes and failures that I 
wish to speak. I speak impersonally and with a genuine 
wish to cast illumination on what we have or have not 
done, with the thought that a way to better our situation 
may appear. 

The problem before us is essentially a vocational one. 


*A paper read at the Twenty-Seventh Meeting of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf, Winnipeg, Manitoba, June 
23, 1931. 
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Only a small minority of our graduates do, or are intel- 
lectually equipped to, enter the professions. The deaf 
must be fitted to industry, not industry to the deaf. The 
task is a tremendous one. Dr. Harris Taylor, superin- 
tendent of the Lexington Avenue School in New York 
City, in a recent statement quoted in the ANNALS of last 
January, says: ‘‘The gravest problem now in the education 
of the deaf in New York is to fit them for their proper 
place as wage earners after leaving school.’’ What is true 
of the deaf of New York is true also of the deaf of other 
states and our approach to this problem must be a cour- 
ageous one and we must make that approach immedi- 
ately. We have been paving the way long enough. For 
years we have talked about what must be done and have 
done comparatively little. True, many will take excep- 
tion to this statement and point out, as I shall do 
presently, what we have accomplished, but this accom- 
plishment when compared to the whole problem is in- 
finitesimal. Just how many of the five hundred pupils 
graduated from our schools this spring will go to college? 
How many will go into industry? How many are really 
trained for industry and were assured of jobs? There are 
about eighteen thousand pupils still enrolled in our 
schools. How many of them will be trained in order that 
they may earn more than a meagre living? 

Four years ago, at the convention held in Columbus, 
Ohio, the upward turn in the interest of the profession in 
vocational work began to be really apparent. Since that 
time this renewed interest has made tangible showing in 
the few new industrial buildings erected or contemplated, 
in the too few additions to industrial equipment, and in 
the encouragement for additional training for vocational 
teachers now employed. 

So many girls of this industrial age are entering upon 
industrial careers that we are paying more attention to 
the training of girls for this sort of work, but at the same 
time training for home management and family care has 
not been neglected. Domestic science is receiving its 
proper share of this new interest. Among the vocations 
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now being profitably taught to deaf girls are power- 
machine operation, beauty culture, typing, filing, and 
dressmaking. All of these offer a good wage for the 
worker. 

A most notable instance of the revival of interest of this 
profession in vocational work is its support of a publica- 
tion which has for its avowed purpose, ‘‘the improvement 
of vocational instruction in American schools for the 
deaf.’’ While the support given this magazine has not 
been all that it should be to indicate the true sincerity of 
the whole profession, it has been encouraging to the editors 
to know that there are those in this profession who realize 
that vocational work is to be the real salvation of the deaf, 
and that this publication can be of real help in forwarding 
this movement. 

I have stated that new buildings and equipment have 
not been adequate to meet the need, and it needs but a 
few moments of serious thought to see that schools for the 
deaf have been left far behind in this matter. It has been 
variously stated in this profession that the equipment and 
organization of schools for the deaf for the teaching of 
trades were far in advance of schools for the hearing. 
Nothing could be farther from the fact. Visit almost any 
large city and see for yourselves single vocational schools 
which would put to shame our entire body of vocational 
establishments. I speak not only of equipment and build- 
ings but also of well-formulated programs of training. 
There are, of course, many more students to be trained, 
but our lack of students should not hamper the thorough- 
ness and effectiveness of our teaching. We must move 
rapidly from now on or an entire cycle of industrial life 
will have passed before we have caught up with the one 
in which we are now living. However, one cannot be sure 
that further expansion along our present lines of endeavor 
would be profitable. What is urgently needed is a nation- 
wide survey of the deaf and their industrial status. We 
should ascertain by careful investigation in what indus- 
tries the deaf are most acceptable; what industries the 
deaf can be best trained for; what industries and places 
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in industry there are in which deafness is no handicap, 
thereby determining our course of expansion and revision 
of present programs. 

Perhaps we make a mistake when we compare our voca- 
tional establishments to those in schools for the hearing 
for the aims in each are somewhat different. Vocational 
training for the hearing boy, in elementary schools such as 
ours, aims largely to develop inherent manual dexterity 
and skill, and at the same time to reinforce scientific 
training offered in the school. Little attempt is made to 
teach a trade as a trade. In most elementary schools 
trades instruction is mainly exploratory work, giving the 
boy a chance to find himself before entering upon ad- 
vanced training, hence the name ‘‘Finding courses.’’ 
After the hearing boy ‘‘finds’’ himself, he continues his 
education along the lines he most likes, be it engineering, 
the professions, or serious training to fit himself for a 
trade. Our boys and girls have no place to continue their 
vocational education with profit. The trade schools now 
established are not for them, and adequate vocational 
training of a higher nature for graduates of schools for the 
deaf has not been provided. In view of this fact, if the 
deaf are to hold skilled positions in industry, they must 
be trained for them before they leave the state schools. 
There is no charity in industry. Industry has no time or 
money to spend to prepare deaf persons to fill positions. 
It seems to be our job. We must train our graduates for 
industrial positions before they leave us, not forgetting, 
of course, a broad basic foundation preparatory to specific 
trades teaching and which may be built upon in various 
directions as needed. 

There are many reasons why this is our job. In ad- 
dition to the lack of higher vocational training is the 
question of the age of the pupil. It is difficult to in- 
duce twenty and twenty-one year old boys and girls to 
continue their schooling, they feel the need to earn a 
little something. Second, state schools are in closer 
contact with the industrial needs of the locality and should 
be able to make trades teaching more effective. And 
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finally, we owe our pupils much more than they are now 
getting. Being unable to fit the majority intellectually 
for so-called ‘‘ white collar’’ jobs we have given them little 
instead, little with which to provide their future bread 
and butter. They are thrown largely upon their own 
ingenuity and as always in a situation of this kind the 
percentage of those who succeed is far less than the per- 
centage of those who fail. Failures are no credit to us. 

We cling too tenaciously to the old order of things; to 
those trades which will save dollars in the maintenance of 
school establishments and are of doubtful practical value; 
to things which provide good manual training for the deaf 
boy or girl, but which contribute little to the wage he or 
she will earn in post-school years; and to the idea that 
training, past or future, is unnecessary for vocational 
teachers. In this great metal age there are only two 
schools which include metal working in their program. 
Our time is too fully occupied with a battle of methods 
and how we can correlate the vocational department with 
other departments of the school. The latter is almost a 
complete waste of time. The academic department of the 
schools as now conducted has little in common with the 
vocational department and our efforts to link the two 
might be likened to efforts to mix oil and water. By 
violent shaking we can obtain an emulsion of the two, but 
if we examine the solution under the microscope we will 
find that the two have not mixed, but that the oil still 
retains its integrity. It is still oil though in fine droplets. 
For successful trades teaching, which we recognize as 
paramount to the success of the deaf, the vocational de- 
partment must dominate and everything taught in the 
school must have its place in the vocational advancement 
of the pupil. 

There is much in our academic courses of study which 
could be omitted or revised to fit the vocational needs of 
the pupil. Weigh in your own minds the relative practi- 
cal value to the pupil of the ability to use the framing 
square as compared to the ability to solve quadratic equa- 
tions; to know how to justify a form of type as compared 
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with the knowledge that the Magna Charta was signed 
in 1215, and that it guaranteed freedom as compared with 
the knowledge that a certain new kind of steel guarantees 
freedom from rusi. 

Dr. J. L. Smith of the Minnesota School, in an article 
in the Vocationai. Teacher of December, 1930, says: ‘‘The 
greater proportion of pupils in our schools for the deaf 
are of average or below the average ability. What they 
most need to fit them for the stations in life that they 
will, perforce, occupy is as good an understanding of 
spoken or written colloquial English as we can give them 
and a good vocational training........... In the 
higher grades the time devoted to history, the sciences, 
and higher mathematics impinges upon time that could be 
better devoted to practical language teaching.’’ 

Dr. Smith has had the courage to say what few have 
said, namely, ‘‘The greater proportion of pupils in our 
schools for the deaf are of average or below the average 
ability’? and are largely incapable of higher education. 
With our results in language teaching what they are, this 
rather definitely precludes the addition of educational 
features designed to make our schools conform to public 
high school programs. It indicates a retrenchment in our 
present programs which will give us the _ essential 
language and the trade Dr. Smith speaks of. 

A survey now in progress of former pupils of the 
Missouri School, though still in its early stages, shows con- 
clusively that the lack of English is one of the hardest 
obstacles the deaf worker has to overcome. The employ- 
ers say, ‘‘They are hard to talk to, hard to make under- 
stand,’’ and consequently give them a chance to make 
good when it is more or less a last resort. 

This survey further shows that this failure to give all a 
luerative trade has reduced them to taking what work 
they can get whether fitted for it or not, and as a result 
the median wage of a group of about 100 deaf workers is 
approximately sixteen to twenty-five dollars per week. 
This is not a representative group to be sure, but it is a 
straw in the wind. 
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Lack of money and loss of cultural training might be 
offered as objections to an ambitious vocational program, 
but if the matter of such training were prosecuted with 
half as much energy as we have prosecuted other phases 
of our work with such mediocre results, money would be 
forthcoming, for one must be deaf and blind not to realize 
the future industry holds for the properly trained deaf 
person. Improperly trained, the deaf must take what 
mean jobs fall to their lot and become wage slaves, which 
would be regrettable especially when they have at their 
command concentration far above that of the hearing, and 
motor ability probably accentuated because of deafness. 

As for a loss of cultural training, what greater culture 
can be found than in the study of the lives of the captains 
of industry, the lives of great inventors, histories of the 
trades, and in the glorious romance of the struggle to win 
comfort, leisure and riches from the earth. The literature 
of industry holds a far more concrete culture for our 
pupils than does that far-off, hazy world wherein lies what 
we call our literary education. Furthermore, it is a cul- 
ture that emphasizes self-assertion, self-reliance, accuracy, 
integrity of purpose, and the will to win, not by precept 
but by living example. Vocational training offers count- 
less opportunities for practical character training. 

Our most signal failure in connection with our attempts 
to better vocational instruction in our schools has been 
the matter of competent training of vocational teachers. 
We are absolutely at a loss to know where trained teachers 
can be obtained to fill vacancies. This problem of train- 
ing is not one for the state schools, but one for the 
fountain head of our entire system, Gallaudet College. 

Hitherto anyone who was a craftsman was eligible to 
become a vocational teacher in our schools whether he 
had other vitally necessary qualities or not. There are a 
number of attributes which a good vocational teacher 
must have: 


1. A thorough knowledge of the trade he is to teach. 
2. A good English foundation. 
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3. A knowledge of the problems the deaf will encounter 
in industrial life. 

4. An understanding of and a belief in the abilities of 
the deaf. 

5. A spirit of discontent with present preparation and 
training, ever keen to advance his own training in 
order that the interests of the deaf may be likewise 
advanced. 

6. A certain amount of cultural training so that trades 
instruction of the future will not be as lacking in 
this element as it is to-day. 

7. Pride in his work and the knowledge that he is a 
teacher and not a shop foreman. 

8. A working knowledge of teaching methods. 


These are some of the attributes necessary for a voca- 
tional teacher. We have taken for granted that a suitable 
personality and character are desirable. 


The picture thus far has been dismal, but there is a 
brighter side, and the most significant feature of this 
brighter side is a growing spirit amongst us to recognize 
this hitherto rather neglected phase of the training of the 
deaf, evidenced by advanced organization of vocational 
departments, serious planning of vocational courses of 
study, employment of supervising teachers, convention 
aid for industrial exhibits, and as I have pointed out, 
interest in a publication to unify the thought of the 
profession. 


There is a way out of most of the deficiencies enu- 
merated here, and that way is in the school for the deaf 
of the future. This school will be preeminently industrial 
in tone. School terms will be lengthened to provide for 
training in agriculture, the quota of time now allotted to 
academic and vocational subjects will be reversed, and 
our graduates will leave school for waiting positions 
made possible through efficient vocational guidance and 
placement programs. Summer courses for pupils will be 
offered and postgraduate work will be emphasized. 

Prof. Donald G. Paterson in his memorable address 
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before the convention held two years ago in Faribault, 
Minnesota, said, ‘‘In my opinion..... industrial train- 
ing should become the most important and outstanding 
feature of the education of the deaf.’’ It will become the 
most important feature in the education of the deaf when 
we awake to the eall of industry for trained workers, 
and when, as Mr. John E. Travis of the Indiana School 
has pointed out, we 


Take shops from attics and basements and place them in 
quarters built for the purpose, 

Install much machinery and equipment for instructional purposes 
only, with no thought of returns in production, 

Train industrial teachers for the deaf, and eliminate many of the 
teachers now in the shops and add many more with new ambitions 
and ideals, 

Enlarge the higher education of the deaf to include technical and 
trades training, and above all, 

Edueate legislators and others who hold the purse strings, to the 
real necessity of this line of education. 


Believe me absolutely sincere when I say that the time 
is at hand for a revolution of our ideas in the matter of 
vocational training. Paraphrasing the words of Carlyle, 
we have been building hovels and houses, and we can 
build mansions and palaces from our material if we but try. 

ARTHUR G. NORRIS, 
Supervising Teacher, Vocational Department, 
Missouri School, Fulton, Mo. 


THE CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS! 


The subject of training and certification of teachers of 
the deaf has been before the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf a number of times, and 
the object and purpose in view have been pretty well 
threshed out. The proposition has now reached a stage 
when the endorsement and support of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf (those most affected by 
any action undertaken) are vital to the adoption and suc- 
cessful carrying out of the plan. It is hoped that its dis- 


1A paper read at the Twenty-Seventh Meeting of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf, Winnipeg, Manitoba, June 
24, 1931. 
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cussion by this body will result in the Convention’s going 
on record as approving or disapproving action already 
taken and will bring a reconciliation of differences to the 
end that all organizations can, and will, work harmoni- 
ously together and agree on a definite and satisfactory 
plan for the future. 

In order to understand the question more clearly, and 
to arrive at a more intelligent appreciation of the propos- 
als already made it will be best to make a survey of what 
has been done so far and what it is proposed to do. 

After an insistent demand for raising the standard of 
teachers of the deaf had been voiced for a decade, and 
after sentiment for some uniform system of training and 
certification had been gradually developed among leaders 
of the profession, this sentiment crystallized at the twelfth 
meeting of the Conference held in St. Augustine, Florida, 
in 1924. And, since training was recognized as the first 
step toward this end, a committee was appointed to out- 
line a training course which should be followed by all 
normal schools or other organizations which undertake to 
prepare teachers for the work. 

Composing this committee were: Dr. Caroline A. Yale, of 
Northampton; Dr. Percival Hall, of Gallaudet College; 
Mr. E. McK. Goodwin, of North Carolina; Dr. Max A. 
Goldstein, of St. Louis; and the late Dr. J. W. Jones, of 
Ohio. You will note by its personnel that it represented 
all major organizations of the profession. — 

The report of this committee was presented and adopted 
at the thirteenth meeting of the Conference held at Fred- 
erick, Maryland, in 1926. It is generally referred to as 
‘““The Yale Outline’? and may be found in full in the 
March number of the Annats for 1927. 

The mere adoption of this outline, however, without any 
concerted plan for putting it into effect, did not settle the 
matter satisfactorily to all interested. It came up again 
at the fourteenth meeting of the Conference held at Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, in 1928. The outcome of the discus- 
sion was the appointment of a committee composed of Dr. 
Hall, Dr. Harris Taylor, of New York; Dr. O. M. Pittenger, 
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of Indiana; Dr. E. A. Gruver, of Pennsylvania; and Mr. H. 
M. McManaway, of Virginia, whose duty it was, ‘‘to com- 
municate with schools and organizations offering normal 
courses, and, (1) Find out what they were doing, how 
they were doing it, and to obtain a copy of their course of 
training; (2) To sound their attitude toward the adoption 
of the ‘Yale Outline’ as their minimum standard.’’ 

This committee gave its report at a called meeting of the 
Conference held at the time the Convention met in Fari- 
bault, in 1929. Dr. Hall reported that 21 schools or 
organizations were engaged in teacher training. A ma- 
jority were already complying, or expressed a willingness 
to comply, with the Yale outline adopted at Frederick. 

But there was no uniformity of method, no uniformity 
of purpose, no unified standard. Each school was a law 
unto itself. No provision for the issuing of certificates 
by any recognized authority was existent. The report of 
this committee may be found in the published proceedings 
of the Faribault Convention (Senate Document No. 48, 
71st Congress, 2nd Session, issued December 4, 1929), 
and in the Annas for November, 1929. 

A tentative agreement as to training requirements hav- 
ing been reached, the time was ripe for a plan of certifi- 
cation in accordance with the purpose originally held in 
view. <At the fifteenth meeting of the Conference held last 
fall at Colorado Springs, Dr. Hall, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee of the Conference, presented a plan 
for this purpose as a ‘‘follow-up”’ of the work already ac- 
complished by that body along these lines. 

His proposal was the ‘‘appointment of a committee of 
five to seven persons (presumably a permanent com- 
mittee) with power to act, representing various sections 
of the country; this committee should notify all organiza- 
tions conducting teacher training that at their request and 
expense two or more members of the committee will make 
a personal visit, observe the work being done in the 
training class, check up on the course as outlined and as 
actually given, and make recommendations to the full 
committee. With the approval of the full committee the 
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organizations conducting training classes would be notified 
whether or not the work shall have the approval of the 
Conference, and consequently whether or not diplomas 
may be issued formally stating such approval.’’ 

As I understand it, this simply means that approved 
organizations were to issue their own diplomas, signifying 
completion of the training course with the stamp of ap- 
proval of the Conference, much as in the public school 
system normal schools, complying with the state law as 
to requirements, issue a diploma with the approval and 
recognition of the state. If satisfactory, the Conference 
would then issue, or allow to be issued, a certificate. It 
was put before the Conference in the form of a motion by 
Dr. Hall. 

During the discussion which followed this report, Mr. 
McManaway, president of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, rose and in- 
formed the Conference of action taken by his association. 

The Association had, acting on its own initiative, gone 
ahead independently, formulated and announced a plan of 
certification under its authority, certificates to be issued 
through the Volta Bureau. 

In the subsequent exchange of ideas, it was suggested 
that some way might be devised for the two organizations 
to work together toward a common purpose, and Dr. Hall 
modified his motion to provide that by agreement of the 
committee any organization conducting approved train- 
ing classes should be authorized to issue certificates to 
their graduates, and that they act with the Executive 
Committee of the Conference, or with a committee ap- 
pointed by the Association. 

This motion was carried and later the following mem- 
bers of the committee were announced: Dr. Thos. S. 
McAloney of Colorado, Dr. W. L. Walker of South Caro- 
lina, Superintendent Alvin E. Pope, of New Jersey, 
Superintendent Herbert E. Day, of Missouri, Miss Mabel 
E. Adams of Massachusetts, Superintendent T. C. For- 
rester of New York, and Superintendent F. M. Driggs of 
Utah. 


| | 
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This is the situation as we find it to-day. Apparently 
it has resolved itself into a question as to which organiza- 
tion shall have the recognized authority to issue certificates 
that will command the respect and confidence of the pro- 
fession as a whole. In view of the fact that the Conference 
was engaged in formulating a plan for the same purpose 
continuing through several years, it is not clear what the 
Association had in view. 

It appears to me that there can be no valid objection 
raised against Dr. Hall’s contention that the Conference 
is the logical body in which to invest this authority since 
its members represent the employing members of the 
profession who will, in the final analysis, be the ones to 
pass on the qualifications of the teacher individually. 

Taking up the proposition as it now stands, let me call 
your attention to several points which seem to me to have 
been overlooked in the Association’s plan. 

1. Only one method of teaching is recognized. Inas- 
much as the majority of schools are combined and use all 
methods, and as there are individual schools that use in- 
dividual methods, to be scientifically correct, provision 
should be made to issue certificates covering all methods, 
a different certificate being issued to fit the graduate and 
the method if necessary. 

2. As it now stands the deaf teacher is entirely without 
the pale. In state schools which must take in ‘‘the lame, 
the halt and the blind,’’ the deaf teacher is recognized in 
the scheme of universal education of the deaf and has a 
right to be included. 

3. No provision is made for the vocational teacher. Yet 
he, too, is a part of the educational plan of the school. If 
we are to carry out the desire to raise the standard of our 
industrial work, we should have trained teachers with a 
certificate issued in their particular field. 


4. The plan of the oral association now offered pro- 
vides for a ‘‘blanket’’ certificate. Should the teacher 
seeking employment in the high school be required to take 
the kindergarten course? As it now stands the proposed 
certificate would not qualify the teacher to meet the re- 
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quirements in the high school and certainly not under the 
rules of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Why not grade the certificates with 
different requirements for teachers in the kindergarten, 
the intermediate department and the high school. Placing 
our schools under the public school system as many are 
now doing will make this necessary. Colleges and 
normal schools issue a dozen different forms of certificates. 

Another point not to be ignored is this: When you seek 
a college graduate for training, the first thing she will 
want to know is what salary is offered. And then, what 
are the opportunities for professional advancement? Will 
her training entitle her to preference in selection, position 
and salary? Unless you are prepared to answer these 
questions satisfactorily you can hardly expect to raise your 
standards and draw into the work highly educated men 
and women so long as the public schools hold out greater 
inducements as they do now. 

That the certification of teachers is very much to be 
desired is acknowledged without debate. But some assur- 
ance should be given that teachers holding certificates 
shall be given preference in appointment and standing. 
Otherwise it will not be sought. 

With the successful operation of such a plan will come 
many advantages. Besides bringing a higher grade of 
men and women into the profession, it will bar the en- 
trance of incompetents and the assimilation of misfits 
already in. It will give teachers themselves greater pride 
and satisfaction in their work, and it will encourage teach- 
ers to seek professional growth. 

And, since much is at stake, the importance of the 
problem calls for action that is above professional criti- 
cism. While standards should be exacting, they should 
not be arranged for the benefit of only one group of the 
profession but should be inclusive and yet liberal enough 
in scope to enable all instructors rendering worthy service, 
regardless of method or department, to enjoy active par- 
ticipation. 

Because it represents the profession as a whole, the 
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logical authority for the fixing of standards and the issu- 
ing of certificates should be in the hands of the Confer- 
ence of Executives, representing the appointive power. 
Its effectiveness will rest on the following fundamental 
considerations: 

1. A movement of this kind, to be accorded professional 
recognition and confidence, should be conducted by an or- 
ganization that is excluswely devoted to professional 
interests; an organization in which the membership is en- 
tirely composed of individuals professionally concerned in 
the education of the deaf. Since certification is properly 
a professional problem, this principle cannot be evaded. 

2. It necessarily follows, then, that not only must the 
organization responsible for certification be in all respects 
a professional body, but the actual supervision of details 
of qualifications should be entrusted to individuals who 
are themselves, or who have been themselves, instructors 
of the deaf; this to make certain that the certification 
does not degenerate into clerical rubber-stamp approval. 

3. To represent fairly the profession in its entirety, 
and the various schools of thought in particular, the func- 
tion of certifying should be assumed by an organization 
that is not committed to any single method of instruction. 
This is but in keeping with the long established principle 
set forth in the Constitution of the Convention that it 
stands ‘‘committed to no particular theory, method, or 
system, and adopting as its guide the following motto: 
‘Any method for good results; all methods, and wedded 
to none’.’’ 

4. A comprehensive and equitable plan of certification 
should provide at all times for equal opportunity for regis- 
tration of all engaged in the instruction of the deaf, that 
is, an opportunity should be afforded deaf teachers of the 
deaf to enjoy the benefits which may accrue from certi- 
fication. 

5. Any plan of certification, to be adequate, should also 
provide the opportunity of standardized registration for 
instructors in the vocational, in physical education, and 
in the art departments of the schools. Limiting the op- 
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portunity to academic instructors would be enlarging their 
relative importance to an unwarranted measure. Recogni- 
tion of this principle will do much to raise these branches 
of the work, which until recently have not been given 
their merited share of emphasis. 

The work of the Conference thus far has prepared the 
way for the adoption of a plan as shall embody these 
principles, and arrangements for carrying it out are al- 
ready at hand. 

1. The Committee on Certification of Teacher Traimng 
Centers. This was appointed at the Colorado Meeting of 
the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf in 1930, and which has been named above. This 
committee is unquestionably the agency best fitted to lay 
down requirements of education, special training, length 
of teaching experience, special fitness and fulfillment of 
obligations of contract, to include all branches of the work. 

2. The Executive Committee of the Conference. This 
since its inception at the very beginning of the education 
of the deaf in this country has enjoyed the respect and 
confidence of all those engaged in the work. Upon this 
body then, in view of the importance of the matter, would 
naturally devolve the function of proceeding with the 
actual certification, that is, receiving and passing upon 
applications from all instructors who submit a statement 
of qualifications. With the approval of the Conference, 
the Executive Committee should have power to issue cer- 
tificates in accordance with its findings. 

Following the foregoing statement and outline of prin- 
ciples a definite formula of qualification for Certification 
is offered as a tentative basis for a working plan offered 
by the Convention to be presented to the Conference for 
its consideration, viz.: 

I. ‘‘Certified Associates,’’ to include: 

1. Those instructors who have satisfactorily completed 
a) A four-year course of study in a standard 
college, professional or technical school, grad- 

uating with a degree; 
b) A standard one-year course of normal training 
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in the education of the deaf; or a special 
one-year course in the technique of vocational 
training; or, physical, or art education, or 
their equivalent and, 
ce) Three years of actual teaching in a school for 
the deaf. 
2. Those instructors who have satisfactorily completed 
a) A four-year course of study in a standard col- 
lege, professional or technical school, and 
b) A course in an approved summer training 
center in the education of the deaf, and 
ce) Five years of actual teaching in a school for 
the deaf. 
3. Those instructors who have satisfactorily completed 
a) A four-year course of study in a standard 
college or technical school, and 
b) Ten years of actual teaching in a school for 
the deaf. 

Instructors who meet the requirements of any of the 
three classes referred to above, and who have fulfilled all 
obligations of contract in schools for the deaf, shall be 
registered as Certified Associates (C.A.), and they shall 
be so designated in the annual directory of instructors of 
the deaf in the January ANNALS. 

II. ‘‘ Aceredited Associates,’’ to include: 


1. Those instructors who have satisfactorily completed 
a) A two-year course of study in a standard col- 
lege, professional or technical school, and 
b) A standard one-year course of normal training 
in the education of the deaf, or a special one- 
year course in the technique of vocational 
training, physical education, art education, or 
their equivalent, and 
ce) Three years of actual teaching in a school for 
the deaf. 
2. Those instructors who have satisfactorily completed 
a) A two-year course of study in a standard col- 
lege, professional or technical school and 
b) A course in an approved summer training 
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center in the education of the deaf, and 
c) Five years of actual teaching in a school for 
the deaf. 


3. Those instructors who have satisfactorily completed 
a) A two-year course of study in a standard col- 
lege, professional or technical school, and 
b) Ten years of actual teaching in a school for 
the deaf. 


Instructors who meet the requirements of any one of 
the three classes referred to above, and who have fulfilled 
all obligations of contract in schools for the deaf, shall be 
registered as Accredited Associates (A.A.) and they shall 
be so designated in the annual directory of instructors of 
the deaf in the January ANNALS. 


III. ‘‘ Associate Instructors,’’ to include: 


1. Those instructors 

a) Whose educational preparation measures up to 
at least four years of high school work, and 
who have satisfactorily completed 

b) At least one year of normal training in the 
education of the deaf, or a special one-year 
course in the technique of vocational training, 
or physical, or art education or their equiv- 
alent, and 

ce) Who have satisfactorily completed three years 
of actual teaching in a school for the deaf. 


2. Those instructors 
a) Whose educational preparation measures up to 
at least four years of high school work, and 
who have satisfactorily completed 
b) A course in an approved summer training 
center in the education of the deaf, and 
ec) Five years of actual teaching in a school for 
the deaf. 
3. Those instructors 
a) Whose educational preparation measures up to 
at least four years of high school work, and 
who have satisfactorily completed 
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b) Ten years of actual teaching in a school for 
the deaf. 

Instructors who meet the requirements of any one of 
the three classes referred to above, and who have fulfilled 
all obligations of contract in schools for the deaf, shall be 
registered as Associate Instructors (A.I.) and they shall 
be so designated in the annual directory of instructors of 
the deaf in the January ANNALS. 

If it is in order to do so now, I move to adopt the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the members of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf go on record as favor- 
ing the adoption of a plan of certification under the au- 
thority of the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, and 

Resolved, That the above outline be approved by the 
Convention and submitted to the Conference at this meet- 
ing for immediate action as the basis of a working plan, 
and 

Resolved, That this plan be published in the next num- 
ber of the ANNALS.* 

J. SCHUYLER LONG, 
Principal in the Iowa School, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


DISCUSSION OF DR. LONG’S PAPER ON 
CERTIFICATION? 


As one may readily observe from Dr. Long’s paper, it 
is high time that this thing of certification of teachers 
were, to a degree, settled, instead of being perennially 
considered. While so much time is being given to this. 
subject—important as it is, many phases of our work of 
perhaps equal importance go begging: Teachers’ retire- 
ment, the raising of standards of supervisors who spend 
more time with the children than do the classroom teachers, 


*For the action taken upon Dr. Long’s resolutions, see pages 343-4. 

7A paper read at the Twenty-Seventh Meeting of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf, Winnipeg, Manitoba, June: 
24, 1931. 
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the checking up on results of the different methods of 
education in the post-school life of the child, the question 
of the placement and economic adjustment of deaf boys 
and girls as they graduate from our schools, the question 
of proper curricula for the Negro deaf in different sections 
of the country, the question of schools for the deaf which 
admittedly do not accept all the mentally normal deaf ap- 
plicants of school age, the question of the misfits who do 
not really belong in a school for the deaf but whom we so 
often find there. It is high time, I repeat, that our 
opinions concerning this matter of certification be crystal- 
lized to such a point that the matter may be definitely 
delegated to a Board of Certification for future action. 

Desiring to discuss Dr. Long’s paper impartially, I 
wrote to a number of superintendents, who, I felt reason- 
ably sure, were interested enough in this subject to have 
definite ideas as to what should be done. From their re- 
plies, which ranged from terse statements to lengthy 
arguments, I can say with assurance that Dr. Long’s reso- 
lutions embody what the superintendents in general think 
is the proper plan of certification: First, a certification 
under the jurisdiction of the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf; second, a certification 
providing for all groups of teachers engaged in the edu- 
cation of the deaf. 

Among these opinions, a minority indicated that the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf should 
serve as the certifying agency. For the Convention to 
take over this responsibility does not seem logical. The 
Convention is a body whose membership is composed 
largely of teachers and a certification by the Convention 
would mean, in effect, that teachers were certifying them- 
selves. As one superintendent writes, this sort of certi- 
fication would be similar to ‘‘having a branch of a state 
teachers’ association (hearing) actually certificating them- 
selves. There would be no recognition of this.’’ The 
same argument would hold against the vocational teachers 
organizing and certifying themselves, the deaf teachers 
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organizing and certifying themselves, and the speech 
teachers organizing and certifying themselves. 

An argument in favor of having the Conference of 
Executives certify the teachers, as embodied in Dr. Long’s 
resolutions, is this: As the present system of education 
of the deaf is organized, no form of certification can be 
binding on these executives. A certification plan to be of 
value to the rank and file of teachers must be a plan to 
which at least a majority of school administrators can 
subscribe whole-heartedly. Otherwise it will carry too 
little weight for teachers seeking positions, a major con- 
sideration. 

Certification by the Conference of Executives would not 
necessarily rule out certification by other agencies. We 
find frequent instances of more than one type of certifi- 
cation being recognized by the administrators of public 
school systems. Speaking from the point of view of a 
superintendent, I wish to say that a certificate from the 
Teachers’ Training College of Central Institute, affiliated 
through the able work of Dr. Goldstein with Washington 
University, would indicate to me that the teacher possess- 
ing such a eertificate had had training par excellence. 
The same would be true in the case of a teacher bearing 
credentials from the Summer School of the American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
which has the enviable distinction this summer of being 
an integral department of the Johns Hopkins University. 
The fact that such training centers as these are now 
connected with recognized colleges adds dignity to their 
work and is making such action on a smaller scale possible 
in the smaller training centers such as are conducted at 
a number of the state schools. 

At present the only general agency for certification of 
teachers of the deaf is under the jurisdiction of the As- 
sociation. I have reason to believe that the leaders of 
that organization would not consider it an infringement 
upon their field of endeavor should the Convention or 
Conference see fit to adopt and put into effect a plan of 
certification broader in scope than the one the Association 
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has evolved to set standards for its own type of teacher. 
Writes Mr. MeManaway, president of the Association: 


If I were planning to participate in the discussion myself, there 
are two or three things which I would emphasize: 

1. That the plan was conceived as a form of service which the 
Association might render its own membership, consisting largely of 
teachers of the deaf scattered throughout this country. While any 
well considered plan of certification which might be put into 
operation would contribute to the upbuilding of the profession as 
a whole, the Association felt that it might be considered pre- 
sumptuous to put into operation any plan of certification for any other 
than its own membership. It desired to avoid criticism along this 
line, hence the service was offered only to its membership, though 
at the same time the Association invites everyone who believes in 
the teaching of speech to the deaf to become a member of the 
Association. . . 

2. Inasmuch as the Association, as indicated by its Constitution 
and its Charter, was organized to promote speech and the oral 
teaching of the deaf child, the certificate is issued to those who 
have attempted to qualify themselves as oral teachers. If the 
Charter of the Association had been broader in its scope, un- 
questionably the types of certification offered would have been 
broader. This matter came out very clearly in the discussions pre- 
ceeding the adoption of the plan when an amendment of the plan 
was offered, providing for the certification of manual teachers and 
vocational teachers. But it was argued in explanation of the lim- 
ited type of certification offered, that under its present Constitution, 
the Association was primarily interested in oral instruction and the 
promotion of oral teaching, using this term in its broadest sense, 
but not in any narrow sense that the Association did not recognize 
or would refuse to recognize other types of instruction, and cer- 
tainly not that it would in any way minimize, or discredit the value 
of vocational training. 


With this frank and gracious statement of limitation in 
field of endeavor on the part of this progressive leader 
in the Association, members of the Convention and mem- 
bers of the Conference should recognize the fact that the 
burden of a plan of broader certification lies with them. 

That certification of vocational teachers is needed, no 
one can deny. The phase of education with which they 
are concerned is of equal importance to that of academic 
teachers. There are those who may disagree, but the 
average person, if deaf, would far rather be able to make 
an independent living than to know how to solve alge- 
braic equations, recite at length the events of history, or 
display great skill at speech and speech reading. High 
standards of training are just as necessary for an effi- 
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cient vocational teacher as for a teacher engaged in any 
other branch. 

The need of certification also applies to teachers of 
manual classes, most of whom are deaf men and women 
of superior mentality, a majority of them graduates of 
Gallaudet College. We recognize the deaf teacher’s in- 
spirational value to the deaf boy or girl who must make 
the same adjustment to life in order to attain normalcy 
as the teacher himself has made, a sort of adjustment 
to which far too many of our hearing teachers fail to 
contribute. 

Finally, will the Conference take over this respon- 
sibility, a responsibility which will entail the expenditure 
of much effort, with which there will need be a con- 
comitant of wisdom and foresight? We need not fear that 
the Conference will not assume this responsibility. The 
concrete plan which Dr. Long has presented was worked 
out by a group of executives particularly interested in 
this matter. Your adoption of Dr. Long’s resolutions at 
this time means, in effect, that the Conference will have 
the assurance that it has the support of the Convention, 
should the Conference see fit to adopt this proposed plan 
of certification. 

BESS M. RIGGS, 
Superintendent of the Arkansas School, 
Inttle Rock, Arkansas. 


ART CORRELATION WITH OTHER SUBJECTS? 


The education of every child must have a goal, and that 
goal—training for his or her future life in a community 
that will be influenced by factory output and huge groups 
of people working together on the sectional production of 
a whole object. 

Psychology no longer contends that a subject studied as 
a child will automatically take care of all other related 
subjects. Psychologists now claim material must be pre- 


*A paper read, and illustrated by charts, before the Art Section 
at the Twenty-Seventh Meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, Winnipeg, Manitoba, June 24, 1931. 
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sented in the way it is to be used in afterlife, if a prompt, 
correct recall is to be expected when the need arises. 

Any normal life may be divided into three phases, voca- 
tional, avocational and leisure, each phase taking its por- 
tion of the day according to the individual’s life station. 

It is conceded by all that vocational work necessitates 
working with other individuals and other departments. An 
avocation or hobby may be pursued alone but contact with 
others is often necessary. Leisure hours could be occupied 
in solitude by the rare individual whose own society is 
sufficient for his needs. However, man is gregarious and 
seeks the companionship of others. 

An educational system’s first job is, therefore, to teach 
the child to cooperate and work with first other individ- 
uals in his class, other classes in the department, other 
departments, and finally with the outside community. 

Thus correlated departmental work is very necessary in 
the training of the future adult. 

The amount of correlation possible in any school is 
governed by the number of departments and the type of 
instructors in that system. However, even in a school 
with only a few departments there is untold benefit to be 
derived through the correlation of art. 

The best way of illustrating correlation will be to give 
a resumé of the type projects finished a the past 
year in the New Jersey School. 

In correlation with the Academic Department, geog- 
raphy maps were made in the schoolroom and painted 
with oil colors, and the color harmony was supervised by 
the Art Department. Plan drawings were made by ad- 
vanced boys to help in the language instruction of the 
smaller children. Yearbook folders were made and deco- 
rated by the primary children to carry their school work 
home. 

The Photo-Engraving instructor wished to teach half- 
tone engraving, so a charcoal drawing was made of a 
statue which stands on the school lawn. The reproduction 
is to appear in the June issue of the Jersey School News. 
A series of drawings was made illustrating the types of 
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work the boy must know in photo-engraving and these 
drawings incorporated in a group of lesson sheets to be 
used in teaching and illustrating shop language and photo- 
engraving technique. 

When color plate practice was needed, the Jersey School 
News cover was used as the motivation. This project 
necessitated the cooperation of several departments. The 
design was made in the art classes and a line cut in the 
photo-engraving shop. The next step was the color scheme, 
planned by the original designer in the Art Department. 
The copy then went back to the photo-engraving room 
for three color plates to be made. The print shop boys 
next mixed the inks and printed the covers. As it was 
impossible to produce the flesh color on the figure with 
only three color plates, the intermediate - painted this 
section with water colors. 

The cover was sent back to the print — and the copy 
inserted; then it was distributed to the parents, interest- 
ing them in school projects and thus carrying the child’s 
work outside of the school. 

In correlation with Extra Curricular activities posters 
were made for swimming, baseball, plays and a seal de- 
signed for club stationery. Column headings were made 
by some of the boys when they wished to submit club 
news for publication in the paper. Posters were also made 
for the Reading Club. 

A few of the boys have lined or lettered articles made 
in the Wood Shop, such as a boat, smoking stands, and 
‘No Parking’’ signs. For Christmas presents the begin- 
ning girls decorated hot-dish stands made by the boys in 
the wood shop. 

The Teachers’ Association often calls upon the Art De- 
partment for tallies, score pads and decorations. The 
pupils plan the designs which are submitted to a com- 
mittee of teachers who select the one they prefer. 

On St. Patrick’s Day a dance and card party was given 
to earn money for the Scholarship Fund. Decorations, 
announcements, tallies and score pads were made. The 
affair was a huge success, netting one hundred and fifty- 
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four dollars’ profit. For the same organization a leather- 
ette card set was painted in oils by a vocational student, 
raffled off by the teachers and a profit of twenty-six dol- 
lars realized. 

The Household offers the girls most of their oppor- 
tunities for correlated work. Curtains, bedspreads, waste 
baskets, pillows, rugs and pictures are designed, made and 
used to brighten the dormitory rooms. 

Layettes made in the Sewing Department included bibs 
quilted in designs made in the art room. A girl will often 
come into the art room to have a class suggest or criticize 
dress line or dress color harmony. 

The Cooking Department and Art Department corre- 
late in projects such as the presentation of teas, luncheons 
and dinners. The cooking girls attend to the food prep- 
aration and the drawing girls to the table decorations, 
place cards, favors, and menu designs. Color schemes are 
carried throughout the decorations and food selection. 

Posters were designed to illustrate Mental Hygiene at 
the request of the Nurse, the wording suggested by her 
class and the illustration, lettering, and layout planned 
by an art student. 

Almost all of the boys’ art work is correlated with the 
Print Shop in completion of the Jersey School News. 

Column headings, illustrations, cover designs, and page 
layouts are designed when the actual need arises. 

Even outside Community projects such as_ lectures, 
flower shows or health shows often involve posters made 
by our children either for advertising or for competition. 
Last year two of the girls won prizes of five dollars and 
two-fifty for posters exhibited in the Flower Show. 

Many art instructors will object to this type of instruc- 
tion due to the fact that they believe it impossible to 
adhere to or even partially cover the art curriculum. 
This is certainly an objection if your course of study calls 
for apples in water color during October, a turkey dur- 
ing November, a hatchet in February and so forth, but if 
the course is a modern one covering techniques and art 
principles such as pencil outline, gradation, ink technique 
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and the application of color harmony, line direction, in- 


teresting proportion, balance and rhythm, the objection 
is overruled. 


Any problem presented contains these principles and 
one or more techniques. Special stress may be laid on the 
Art principle to be presented according to the course of 
study. The cooperative projects also open an unlimited 
field for drill through repetition, at the same time elimi- 
nating the drudgery from the child’s point of view due 
to the fact that he can see a need for the finished product. 


A child likes to help or feel he can be of assistance to 
someone. Many children have a natural aptitude for 
drawing and derive a great benefit and satisfaction by 
being able to have their skill recognized and used in more 
than one department. 


These correlated problems are never planned for the 
coming year but originate as the need arises. The child 
often suggests a plan or problem which he especially de- 
sires, thus automatically observing the first law of learn- 
ing—readiness. 


The second law of learning—exercise—is followed by 
the actual design and application accompanied by the 
child’s interest and a series of directions and methods 
taught only as the child finds a need for that particular 
phase, thus the child will ledrn methods and rules much 
more readily and rapidly than if presented as facts neces- 
sary to be known at some remote future date. 

But the third law of learning—effect—profits most by 
the correlated method of teaching art. Any child must 
receive satisfaction in order to progress to the next step 
of endeavor, and this satisfaction is magnified one hun- 
dred per cent by each department concerned in the project. 

Correlated art work, presenting the subject as it will 
be used in afterlife, capitalizing the child’s immediate 
interest, applying the laws of learning amplified, and at 
the same time including all the art principles, seems to 
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be one of the best methods of presenting drawing in 
accordance with the modern method of education. 
ISABEL K. NOBLE, 
Instructor of Art in the New Jersey School, 
Trenton Junction, N. J. 


RHYTHM OUTLINE? 


Rhythm is usually thought of in a very limited sense; 
in poetry as a repetition of accent in a certain place, in 
music a repetition of accent at a certain measured time. 

With children we think of their rhythmic ability in 
connection with their ability to keep time to music. But 
rhythm is much more than this. All the world is filled 
with rhythm. All nature moves in perfect rhythmic time. 
If one of the smallest of nature’s planets should miss the 
slightest in its rhythmic pulsations, we tremble to think 
what the result would be. Yet if the inanimate bodies 
are so subject to the laws of a perfect rhythm, how much 
more filled with this law are our bodies. Our heart beats, 
our breathing, and our movements are all rhythmic. 
Rhythm then is within us, and it is the aim of the teacher 
to help the child awaken and give expression to this sense. 

All trained physical activity reacts upon the mind, es- 
tablishing co-ordination. All thinking is rhythmic, whether 
through action or speech. 


VIBRATION 


The first step in teaching rhythm is in establishing in- 
terest in vibration, for through the differences in the 
vibrations of various pitches that are apparent to the 
touch of the deaf child approximation of tone and pitch 
in different vocal registers may be reached. A grand 
piano is best for this work. 

The children are grouped around the piano with their 
finger tips resting lightly on the top. The teacher plays 
a few measures very rapidly, then stops suddenly that the 


10utline of demonstration work given with pupils from the North 
Dakota School at the Twenty-Seventh Meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, Winnipeg, Manitoba, June 23-25, 
1931. 
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children may feel the vibrations. After this has been done 
a few times, the children are told to raise their hands 
when the music stops. They may do this exercise with 
eyes open or closed. 

Next, show the children that all vibrations are not the 
same. The teacher plays very slowly and softly, the chil- 
dren respond by moving hands slowly up and down or by 
walking slowly with heads bowed; the teacher then 
quickly changes to loud, fast music and the children re- 
spond by waving hands, running or skipping. After this 
exercise is perfected, give strong and weak chords. Write 
Strong, Weak on wall slate, have children feel the chords 
played and with a crayon mark on slate indicating which 
was played, as: two strong, one weak; three weak, one 
strong; three weak, etc. 

Before beginning voice work, show children that there 
is vibration in drums, bells, horns, tambourines, ete., and 
tell them that these vibrations produce sounds. Encourage 
the children to laugh or babble when giving these exer- 
cises; give this in the spirit of play; let the children be 
perfectly relaxed. When possible, group the children 
according to hearing and reaction to sound vibrations. 
Encourage always, never let a child lose faith in his 
ability to accomplish the desired result. 


TIME 


After the children are perfectly familiar with sound 
vibrations, begin working for rhythmic time. Play 2/4 
time, have children place one hand on piano and with the 
free hand tap lightly on the back of the hand feeling 
vibrations. Next, with backs to piano, clap time. Stand a 
little away from piano and clap time. Mark time with feet. 

In this same way give 3/4 time, 4/4 and 6/8 time. After 
the children are proficient in this work, change time dur- 
ing exercise, as: children with hands on piano, eyes shut, 
teacher plays 2/4 time, children tap time, teacher changes 
quickly to 4/4 or 6/8 time, class changes with her, ete. 


VoIcE 
In beginning voice work, never force the voice. Work 
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for quality only, strength will come from daily practice. 
Let the pupils see the trees being blown by the wind and 
tell them the wind says 00 00 00, and have them say 
00 00 00. Make play of this beginning work; any forcing 
will cause tenseness of the organs of speech. (It is much 
easier to avoid mistakes than to correct them.) Let them 
imitate the school whistle or steam escaping from a train, 
as: sh, sh, sh: the big drum, boom, boom, boom. Here we 
begin working for head resonance. Let children feel vibra- 
tions in the cheeks or lips, but never in the nose. 

First give mumumum, then pum, pum, pum, or dum, 
dum, dum. These exercises, with the larynx in its nat- 
ural position, short “u, produce a good head resonance. 

Tell me what the cow says: 

moo, moo, moo. 
Tell me what the cat says: 
meeow, meeow, mecow. 
Tell me what a baby says: 
mama, mama, mama. 

In all the work never lose sight of accent. In the exer- 
cises given for strong and weak chords, the foundation of 
accent work was laid. In the last exercise the teacher will 
strike a loud chord for ma and a weak chord of ma, 
Mama. Write the word given on the wall slate and under- 
line the accented syllable, Yes ter day, ete. Have children 
clap sharply for strong and lightly for weak chords while 
words are being spoken. Do not confuse accent with work 
for high and low tones. 

In developing pitch let the children see you play chords 
in the upper octave, tell them this is high; then in the 
lower octave, tell them this is low. Then have them close 
their eyes and place their hands on the piano while you 
strike the different octaves and have them tell you from 
which part of the keyboard the sound came. Next, have 
them imitate the sound they feel by babbling high and low. 
They may lower their heads for the low tones, as this posi- 
tion relaxes the vocal cords and lowers the voice. Tilt back 
the head for high tones, as this stretches the vocal cords 
and raises the voice. A relative change of pitch should 
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be easily gotten. After high and low have been mastered, 
give middle tones. 
For exact change of tone give an octave first: 
ee ah ee 


00 00 ah 

Use B fiat below middle C for low tone and its octave 
B flat above for high tone. Do not always give the same 
vowel for low or for high, for that tends to fix that ele- 
ment with that tone only. Give all vowels in different 
voice registers. Give the child a chance to receive the 
sound vibrations a number of times before he is required 
to interpret them. If at first the child cannot give the 
different tones, have him point to high and low as: 

00 ah ee 00 
ah ee 00 00 


00 

A. Tap on piano 
B. Clap time 
C 
D 


. Beat time 
. Count time 
Bodily Rhythm. 
A. Running 
B. Walking 
C. Marching 
D. Skipping 
EK. Dancing 
Voice. 
A. Strong——weak 
B. High low 


C. Accent—phrasing. 

Too much stress cannot be placed on accent. Encourage 
the children to bring in lists of words. They may keep 
rhythm books in which words and phrases are written. 
Teach the word accent. ‘‘Where is the accent?’’ ‘‘Your 
accent is wrong.’’ ‘‘Your accent is right.’’ ‘‘Which syl- 
lable should be accented ?’’ ete. 

In giving new words or phrases, speak distinctly but 
not too slowly. Have the children approximate as nearly 
as possible a normal rate of speech. 


Tim 
i 
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In teaching accent in both words and phrases it is 
well to give a short drill first as: 

pum PUM. I know. 

pum PUM pum. I love you. 

pum pum PUM. May I write? 

pum PUM pum. To mor row, ete. 

In giving little songs to the young children, have them 
know the words perfectly before they attempt them at 
the piano. Have them ‘‘pum’’ to the music that they 
may get the rhythm of the music fixed in their minds 
before giving the words of the song. 

Suggestions for songs for the young children: 

Bow, Wow, Wow 

This Is the Way We Bow to You 
Little Boy Blue 

Good Morning to You 

Bobby Shafto 

Little Bo Peep 

Any simple nursery rhymes. 

For the higher primary: 
Baa! Baa! Black Sheep 
Little Jack Horner 
Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star 
Jack and Jill 
Two Little Black Birds 
Rock-a-bye-Baby, ete. 

For lower intermediate: 
Soldiers’ March Song 
Shadow Song 
Robin Red Breast 
A Christmas Song 
An Easter Song 
A State Song, ete. 

For higher intermediate: 
America 
Old Black Joe 
Sweet and Low 
Holy, Holy, Holy 
O Little Town of Bethlehem 
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Old Kentucky Home, etc. 

With the intermediate children teach the simple rules 
of inflection as given in all speech work. A period indi- 
cates the voice should be dropped at the end of the sen- 
tence. A comma indicates a rising inflection before the 
comma. A simple question indicates a rise at the end of the 
sentence, or a question to be answered with a phrase or 
sentence a rising then falling inflection. 

If these simple rules are instilled in the children, they 
will use them subconsciously when speaking. 

The purpose of rhythm, therefore, is threefold: 

1, Rhythmical physical movements; 

2. Cultivating an instinct for time; 

3. Cultivating an instinct for accent or the modulation 

of the voice. 


We have incorporated in our work a toy orchestra, 
which accentuates the vibrations and strengthens the 
stimulations the children receive. We want the children 
so filled with a sense of rhythm that their reaction will 
approximate as nearly as possible that of the hearing 
child. 


MAUD CARTER, 
Instructor in the North Dakota School, 
Devils Lake, N. D. 


THE VOCATIONAL AND ARTS EXHIBIT AT THE 
WINNIPEG CONVENTION 


The vocational and arts exhibit on display during the 
Twenty-Seventh Meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf was much visited and commented 
upon and bore evidence to the progressiveness of the 
schools represented. In spite of the cost of transporting 
exhibits, there were large displays from schools as far off 
as Maryland and Rhode Island. 

The Manitoba School, naturally, had the largest dis- 
play, and it was also the most complete. Articles from 
every branch of the vocational departments were seen. 

From the cabinet shop were many finely finished pieces 
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of furniture. An oak library table and stool with tapestry 
seat took the center of interest. Several ash trays showed 
good lathe work and fine finishing. A complete old-fash- 
ioned spinning wheel was an interesting exhibit, as was a 
jig saw made of oak with brass and iron fittings. 

The domestic art department of the Manitoba School 
had a large display, including embroidered bedspreads, 
aprons, table covers, and the like; yarn scarfs woven on 
a small hand loom; beret suit and purse combinations of 
fine workmanship; several dresses; oilcloth toys and ani- 
mals; and many pieces of fancywork. All demonstrated 
the efficient way in which the school is preparing its girls 
for self-dependence and home making. 

The domestic science department offered several tasty- 
looking pastries, cakes and quick breads and several illus- 
trations of recipes in the making written out by girls in 
varying stages of learning. 

The Minnesota School exhibit was valuable in that it 
showed steps in the making of handicraft articles and 
rugs. The handicraft exhibit included brushes, reed bas- 
kets, trays and chair seats made by retarded classes. This 
work is designed to help the pupils gain confidence in 
their own abilities as well as muscular control and dex- 
terity. 

The sloyd work from the classes of Mr. P. N. Peterson 
was well done and showed excellent finish, It included 
doll furniture, decorated handkerchief boxes, book ends 
and tea trays that might have been made by much older 
boys. The boys in Mr. Peterson’s classes are from 9 to 13 
years of age. In sloyd work they learn to handle tools 
and secure the pride and confidence that comes with con- 
struction which is so essential to success in any trade. 

The Minnesota exhibit also included some surprisingly 
good models carved from ivory soap, and hooked rugs of 
excellent quality made by the older girls in the domestic 
arts classes. These rugs suggest a new and very interesting 
way in which girls can be trained to fill in their leisure 
time at home in useful activity. Felt animals, pillows, 
embroidered shopping bags, silk dolls, faneywork, cov- 
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ered and embroidered dress hangers and dresses were an 
exhibit from the Minnesota School classes in sewing. The 
print shop had examples of work done and first proofs of 
linotype composition. The art department had many pen- 
cil and crayon sketches to show, some made in the class- 
room and some in the art classes. The kindergarten 
display featured pictures of fruit and flowers made by 
impressing hot wax crayons of different colors on paper. 
The pictures were very realistic and a compliment to the 
children who made them. 

Missouri had another of its usually excellent displays. 
Silhouettes of Washington and Lincoln, posters for the 
school pageant, and crepe paper flowers made by the spe- 
cial classes came from its art department. There were 
also rag and silk stocking rugs woven by the special 
classes and some embroidery that demonstrated the high 
order of work that can be done by retarded children with 
proper training. The print shop had,on display the results 
of a speed and accuracy test in linotype composition. 
Each operator was given the same copy and allowed to 
work on it for one hour. The amount set and the number 
of errors made were then recorded. A number of posters 
of a religious nature illustrated a new way of interesting 
the children in Sunday school work. 

A large and interesting display of dresses made in the 
Rhode Island School was included in its exhibit. The 
workmanship was of a high grade and some of the best of 
the articles were made by girls of 14 and 15. The girls 
also designed the dresses and cut the patterns themselves 
under the supervision of their instructor. The dresses 
were shown in a fashion show held there—an excellent 
idea which seems to be spreading to all of our schools. 

Posters showing the value of foodstuffs, cut-paper de- 
signs by special classes, chalk and crayon sketches, and sten- 
cils used by the domestic arts classes in making scarfs 
were sample products of the Rhode Island art department. 
An interesting feature of this exhibit was a group of 
posters of Eskimo and Japanese life which were made in 
correlation with the study of the Eskimos and of Japan. 
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The North Dakota School had some pretty carved 
linoleum tiles, painted lamp shades, tooled leather bill 
folds and purses and a varied and interesting display of 
footstool covers and pillows woven with yarn. 


The Maryland School was represented by a beautiful 
walnut spinet desk and chair of first-class workmanship 
and a large assortment of fancywork, pillows, rugs and 
dresses. A black yarn footstool cover drew much comment. 


Some fine examples of printing work came from the 
print shop of the Horace Mann School in Boston. Of 
interest to instructors in printing was the pupil’s progress 
eard used there which has columns for each operation 
done in the shop. As soon as a pupil has satisfactorily 
mastered each step, it is recorded in the proper column, 
and by glancing at the card the instructor can tell just 
how far advanced each pupil is. 

The Iowa exhibit of books bound in the school bindery 
was much visited and admired. The volumes were beau- 
tifully bound and two of the best were made by pupils 
with only one semester’s training. The photographs of 
upholstery work done at the Iowa School also commanded 
the admiration of the visitors. An overstuffed chair 
seemed to compare favorably in quality of workmanship 
with goods purchased in furniture stores at high prices. 


Mrs. Hazel T. Craig’s exhibit from Gallaudet College 
comprised several pencil sketches of buildings, archways, 
ships and modern skyscrapers; water color designs of 
Roman, Chinese, Anglo-Saxon and other period costumes, 
opposite each of which was a modern dress showing the 
influence of the corresponding costume; two beautiful 
batik panels; silk pictures; painted tiles; tooled leather 
book ends; desk baskets of oiled paper and silhouettes on 
hemispheres of glass with white paper backing. This 
collection presented several new ideas to instructors of 
domestic art and of architecture and mechanical drawing. 


The Mt. Airy exhibit was unfortunately delayed in 
transportation and arrived too late to be shown. 


There was a small exhibit of patterns and tools used in 
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the School for the Deaf in Brussels, Belgium, exhibited 
through the courtesy of the Vocational Teacher. 

The committee in charge of the exhibit, Mr. P. N. 
Peterson of Minnesota, Mr. Dean E. Tomlinson of Mani- 
toba, Mrs. Hazel T. Craig of Gallaudet College, and Miss 
Gertrude A. Warner of Manitoba, are to be congratulated 
for having arranged such a varied, interesting and in- 
structive display. 

DAVID MUDGETT, 
Instructor in the Illinois School, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Convention Resolution on Certification of Teachers.— 
To emphasize its position on the question of teacher cer- 
tification, the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf at its Winnipeg meeting, in addition to the resolu- 
tions adopted during the discussion on that subject, ex- 
pressed itself in the final business meeting as follows: 


Whereas the certification of teachers is an influence toward the 
uplift of the entire profession, and 

Whereas the Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf is recognized as the official organization which should 
approve such certification, threfore be it 

Resolved, That we express sincere hope that speedy action may 
be taken by the Conference toward arranging for such certification. 


The Eleventh Convention of the N. F. 8. D—The Na- 
tional Fraternal Society of the Deaf held its Eleventh 
Quadrennial Convention at Boston, Mass., July 20 to 24, 
inclusive, with approximately 1,200 members from every 
part of the United States and Canada present. The open- 
ing session was held in famed Faneuil Hall, and the 
delegates were greeted with addresses of welcome by 
Governor Joseph B. Ely of Massachusetts, Mayor James 
M. Curley of Boston and other noted personages. The 
regular business meetings took place at the Hotel Statler, 
and ample opportunity was afforded for recreation and 
excursions to places of historic interest. 

The organization elected Mr. Arthur L. Roberts of 
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Tllinois president, Mr. Frederick J. Neesam of Wisconsin 
first vice president, and Mr. Charles B. Kemp of Illinois 
secretary-treasurer. 


A Handy Publication on the Preschool Child.—The 
Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor has issued a booklet of 150 pages, ‘‘The Child 
From One to Six—His Care and Training,’’ an excellent 
compendium of knowledge that can be of great use to 
parents and others having to do with the problems of 
childhood. Although it does not deal specifically with the 
deaf child, this valuable publication contains much on 
the general subject of preschool training that parents 
and teachers of deaf children will wish to know. It is 
listed as Publication No. 30 of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 1931, and is for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for 10 cents. 


Dr. Russell’s ‘‘Speech, and Voice.’’—Macmillan Com- 
pany, publishers, have recently issued a noteworthy book 
in ‘‘Speech and Voice’’ by Dr. G. Oscar Russell, director 
of the Phonetics Laboratories and Speech Clinic, Ohio 
State University. The volume presents the results of an 
extensive series of speech and voice cavity X-ray studies, 
including a laryngo-periskopik study of the vocal cords 
and the interior of the larynx in action, thereby embracing 
the entire mechanism concerned with the production of 
speech and voice quality differences. 

The emphasis is placed entirely on the physiological 
aspects of vocal expression. There is no attempt at theo- 
retical delineation, since every fact obtained in the book 
is derived from actual experiment under exacting control 
conditions. The text matter is profusely illustrated with 
cuts and diagrams, which add greatly to its explanatory 
value. A point of particular prominence in the book con- 
cerns Dr. Russell’s elaborate X-ray studies developed by 
a thorough-going technique and revealing vocal function 
entirely in its objective manifestations. There is no room 
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here for personal opinion; the pictures tell the story con- 
elusively. Another point of specific value is to be found 
in the splendid anatomical presentation, in the latter part 
of the book, of the organs that combine to produce speech. 

In Part I, Dr. Russell expounds some of the scientific 
considerations involved in the correct study of speech and 
vocal differentiation, and in Part II goes into the prac- 
tical aspects, with special stress on vowel formation. Part 
III takes up in detail the varied practical possibilities to 
be found in the use of X-rays with the speech function. 


It is the first chapter in Part III (Chapter XIV), deal- 
ing with X-Ray Pictures as Aids to the Deaf, that should 
be of greatest interest to teachers of the deaf. Here we 
have almost 20 pages packed full of concrete data, based 
upon X-ray study, of vowel mechanism and physiology, 
all accompanied by a set of splendid X-ray diagrammatic 
pictures. This chapter is a text in itself. 

Dr. Russell, now a familiar figure to all who attend 
our professional meetings, has made a worth-while con- 
tribution to the perplexing problem of the mechanics of 
speech. It is pleasing to note that he proposes neither a 
new school of thought nor a set of personal theories. In 
the spirit of the scientist he is content to permit his 
results to speak for themselves. 


A New Mental Test—A test that contains wide possi- 
bilities for use with deaf children of preschool and early 
school age is an Object-Fitting Test devised by Dr. Ruth 
Ellen Atkins and described in ‘‘The Measurement of the 
Intelligence of Young Children by an Object-Fitting 
Test,’’ published by the University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, 1931. In this volume of some 90 pages, Dr. 
Atkins gives a detailed description of the construction and 
standardization of the test whch apparently carries all 
the safeguards to make it a reliable and valid measure. 
The book gives a critical review of the various types of 
performance tests now in use, the author pointing out 
fallacies that she has striven to avoid in her own. 
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The test itself is based upon an attractive arrangement 
of blocks with depressions into which are to be fitted 
various objects that come within the experience of most 
children. It is also entirely a nonverbal test, since at no 
stage is it necessary to communicate other than by simple 
action gestures. For this reason it should find a special 
use with deaf children; in fact, the author declares that 
it is one of the express purposes of the test to reach all 
children with whom the language factor could, even in 
the slightest degree, affect the final results in a test of 
intelligence. 


The merit of the test, however, does not prevent us 
from quarrelling with the argument produced by Dr. 
Atkins in explaining the need for an exclusively non- 
verbal test for young deaf children. Those in our work 
will be amazed to learn of the conditions that govern 
speech training in our schools. According to the book— 

The deaf child, regardless of native brightness, has little oppor- 
tunity to acquire these tools of thought (words). The normal child 
is learning words throughout most of his waking moments for at 
least five years before his entrance into school. During these years 
the deaf child’s vocabulary is ordinarily left to stagnate, or at 
best he is given a few brief hours of teaching per week. When he 
enters school, if he appears dull, either because of fear or lack of 
opportunity to learn to think, he may never be given a chance in 
the speech classes. Speech training for the deaf is such an indi- 
vidual, and therefore such a costly, process that many institutions 
are unable to give it to all the deaf children in their care. Because 
of the lack of any adequate test the favored pupils are selected on 
a basis of subjective judgments or poorly standardized performance 
tests. Thus a handicapped child who might easily have shown his 
ability if given a fair examination may lose his chance to take-a 
place in the world as a normal individual. 

Despite this lapse on the part of the author, we feel 
that when its technique has been mastered the test should 
prove a valuable instrument in exploring a greatly neg- 
lected field. It should help to establish satisfactory intel- 
ligence norms for young deaf children and provide the 
means for adequate comparisons with hearing children. 
If it accomplishes these ends—and there is no fair reason 
why it should not be made to do so—it will be a boon to 
our work. 


i 
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A History of Lip-Reading—The movement by which 
speech reading, in the education of the deaf and as an 
aid to the hard of hearing, has gradually evolved through 
the years in the struggle to attain its present position is 
depicted in an interest-compelling narrative by the late 
Fred De Land, superintendent of the Volta Bureau from 
1914 to 1922—‘‘The Story of Lip-Reading—Its Genesis 
and Development.’’ The text before publication was re- 
vised and brought up to present-day progress by Harriet 
Andrews Montague, and is now issued by the Volta 
Bureau. 

The first part of the book traces with fascinating charm 
the thread of the early efforts in the education of the 
deaf, and then on to the pioneer attempts at organized 
schools. In effect it is a history of the education of the 
deaf which culminates in the great lip-reading crusade of 
modern times. It is a familiar story, ‘‘from the uncertain 
realm of miracle and legend to the more or less stable 
ground of authenticated records.’’ Across its pages move 
the well-known figures who patiently and painstakingly 
contributed each their mite to the general structure. 

After sketching the European background, the volume 
devotes the greater part of its 232 pages to the story as 
it develops in the United States—and we fear our friends 
in other lands will regard this as undue emphasis in the 
broader story of lip-reading. The narrative deals with 
the beginnings of the oral method—in Massachusetts, the 
work of both Dr. and Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell, 
Sarah Fuller, Mary True, Martha E. Bruhn, the Misses 
Kinzie—Cora and Rose, and the part played by the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf and the American Federation of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard of Hearing. An excellent feature is 
the bibliography at the close of each chapter, furnishing 
the lead for additional study should the urge be there. 

The manner in which The Story of Lip-Reading is told 
is itself a striking feature of the book. There is an un- 
mistakable charm about it that appeals, evidence that the 
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author has read into it his own earnest personality. The 
story, for that reason, is more than a recital of bare 
facts; it has caught the spirit of a great movement. It 
is properly a ‘‘human document’’—the Biography of 
Lip-Reading. 


Hereditary Bone Fragility and Deafness—Although a 
rare occurrence, hereditary bone fragility has an inter- 
esting sidelight in that with it deafness often develops— 
at least so it may be gathered from an article, ‘‘A Fragile- 
Boned Family,’’ by D. Y. Holeomb of the University of 
Arkansas, in the April, 1931, number of the Journal of 
Heredity. This unusual abnormality of bone structure, 
according to various investigators, is frequently accom- 
panied by a susceptibility to bone fracture, a peculiar 
bluish condition of the eyeball, and deafness, the last 
named condition appearing early in adult life and in- 
creasing with age. However, the family reported on in 
the article in question, though traced through five gen- 
erations, showed no cases where the bone deficiency was 
accompanied by even the slightest indication of either the 
blue sclera or progressive deafness. 


The Relation Between Hearing and School Progress.— 
With these three questions before them, 

1. To what extent does partial deafness exist among 
school children? 

2. What effect does impaired hearing have upon school 
progress ? 

3. What is the effect of impaired hearing on achieve- 
ment in the several subjects of study in the school 
curriculum ? 

three graduate university students entered into a methodic 
and thorough investigation, the result of which is em- 
bodied in separate doctorate dissertations brought to- 
gether and published in one volume by the Volta Bureau 
with the title ‘‘Hearing and the School Child.’’ These 
studies, ‘‘The Hearing of Public School Children,’’ by 
John L. Waldman; ‘‘Hearing and School Progress,’’ by 
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Francis A. Wade; and ‘‘Hearing and Subject Achieve- 
ment,’’ by Carl W. Aretz, provide an invaluable reservoir 
of data on the relation between hearing and school life, 
particularly school progress, and, as the authors suggest, 
should furnish the lead for further expeditions into a 
field that hitherto has had but scant consideration. 

The practical value of the study is affirmed by this 
paragraph from the book: 


The 1928 Report of the N. E. A. on the Deafened School Child 
sets an average of 10 per cent for the whole country. Such a small 
proportion of defective hearers who have relatively small defects 
may be thought by some to be an inconsiderable problem. It must 
be remembered, however, that there is grave danger of the defect 
becoming progressively worse and that neglect of disorders which 
are easily remediable in their beginnings may result in ultimate 
serious consequences. Timely removal of diseased adenoids and 
tonsils, impacted wax or other foreign body, proper drainage of pus 
formations, mastoid operations, etc., may save many children from 
serious deafness. Again, if it can be shown conclusively that even 
ineonsiderable hearing losses tend to cause corresponding losses in 
school achievement, the educator would be guilty of negligence if 
he did not take steps to arrange possible adjustments. 

Two public schools in Philadelphia, with a representa- 
tive school population of 1,079 pupils, designated for the 
purpose by the board of education of that city, provided 
the base for the study. All of these children were tested 
with a 4-a phonograph audiometer, and of the total num- 
ber 63, or 5.9 per cent, indicated appreciable loss of 


hearing and were selected for special case study. 

At the very start a number of significant comparisons 
were brought out. The group showing pronounced hear- 
ing defect was inferior in intelligence, vision and weight 
when compared with the group as a whole, as witness 
these tables: 


Intelligence Quotients (National Intelligence Test) 


Whole Group Deafened Group 
Number of Defective Vision Underweight 
Children Number PerCent Number Per Cent 
Whole Group ........... 1,079 433 40.1 465 43.1 


Deafened ................6 63 32 50.8 34 53.9 
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Defective speech appears to be another serious conse- 
quence of defective hearing for, eliminating the deafened 
group, only 217 out of the total number, or 21.5 per cent, 
were so affected, whereas 87.3 per cent of the deafened 
group had speech troubles. After careful elimination 
from the tabulation of all cases in both groups which 
showed the influence of such factors as late entrance into 
school, poor attendance, conduct, foreign language at 
home, uncorrected defective vision, and recent hearing 
loss, results with standard tests indicated that the group 
with defective hearing are in educational achievement 
slightly more than an entire year below the group of good 
hearers. In the equated groups of the two types of chil- 
dren a deficiency in all the school subjects covered by the 
tests was noted for those with auditory impairment. 

Further, the findings of Dr. Pintner in previous studies, 
that the difference in intelligence levels between deaf 
children and those with normal hearing is not so great as 
the difference in school achievement, are supported by 
this intensive study of Philadelphia school children. With 
regard to grade repetition these facts were revealed: For 
every 5 repetitions among the group of good hearers, 
there are 9 repetitions among those with poor hearing. 
Graphs also show that a much greater proportion of chil- 
dren with defective hearing repeat more than one-half- 
year’s work than do the repeaters among the normal 
group. The difference between the two groups is also 
strikingly illustrated when the factor of retardation ac- 
cording to the age-grade norms of the test used, the Stan- 
ford Achievement Test, is considered. Retardation thus 
expressed is uniformly more than a half year greater for 
the deafened group. The difference between this average 
retardation of more than a half year and the failing in 
achievement of more than a whole year, referred to in the 
preceding paragraph, is probably accounted for by the 
leniency shown ‘‘laggards’’ at promotion time, a favoring 
induced possibly by pressure of numbers from below, the 
teacher equation, and so on. 
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One of the most instructive features of this illuminating 
study is the fact that in a simple speech-reading test 
devised by the authors the poor hearers made a better 
showing for each grade, and the improvement in speech- 
reading ability going up through the grades was more 
pronounced for those with defective hearing. For instance: 


Average Speech-Reading Scores 


Grade Poor Hearing Group Good Hearing Group 
4th 15.4 9.1 
5th 15.8 11.0 
6th 19.5 10.8 
7th 21.5 11.2 
8th 21.3 11.4 


Apparently this lip-reading proficiency is developed by 
the effort of these children to adjust themselves to circum- 
stances, more in the nature of a compensating influence. 
The examiners were struck by the highly attentive ‘‘all- 
eyed’’ manner in which the hard-of-hearing children took 
the test, and from the results conclude: ‘‘If hard-of- 
hearing children resort to speech-reading to compensate 
for their impaired auditory condition, imagine what a 
boon formal instruction in this subject would be to them 
in the public schools throughout our nation!’’ 

The writers in their concluding chapter urge, since 
there is evident so marked a relation between hearing and 
school achievement, 

1. Health instruction, in the schools, which stresses the 
proper hygiene of the ear. 

2. The keeping of exact records of auditory impair- 
ment. 

3. Special attention by teachers to their own clearness 
of speech. 

4. The best natural and artificial lighting arrange- 
ments in the schoolroom. 

5. Emphasis upon visual education. 

6. Systematic speech-reading instruction as part of the 
curriculum for children with auditory impairment. 


7. School sites with quiet surroundings. 
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8. Widespread dissemination of the simple facts of 
aural hygiene. 

9. Education of the public against the ‘‘noise’’ evil. 

The text is supplemented by an extensive bibliography 
and an appendix giving facts on causes of deafness, on 
methods and devices for testing hearing, and on aural 
hygiene. 

The book is a remarkable instance of thoroughness of 
approach in a subject that all too often is dismissed with 
either vague generalities or guesswork. Doctors Waldman, 
Wade and Aretz have made a contribution of major value 
to our field. 


The Success of Deaf Pupils in a Flower Appreciation 
Contest.—Mrs. Isabel K. Noble of the New Jersey School, 
in her address on ‘‘ Art Correlation With Other Subjects’’ 
before the Art Section of the Winnipeg Convention in 
June—printed in another part of this number of the 
Annats—told of the success of pupils a year ago in a 
flower show poster contest, two of them being awarded 
eash prizes. That the Art Department of the New Jersey 
School has not lost the knack is attested to by this item 
from the Jersey School News for June, 1931: 


Last March the Society of American Florists held a National 
Flower Appreciation Contest. Several of our children took part. 
Each child received a small book with four flowers to be cut out, 
pasted in the correct places and painted in water colors. 

This week Mr. Pope received a letter stating Nina Filipowicz had 
won first prize in the State of New Jersey. Twenty-five dollars was 
presented to the school and fifty dollars to Nina. Katie Dobos, an 
intermediate, won fourth prize and received five dollars. 

We are very proud of the girls as the competition was open to 
all children in the United States and judged according to age. 

Nina is a special art student and practised painting the flowers 
before she sent the book. She is going to start a bank account 
with the money. 


An Inventory of Deafness—In American Mercury for 
June, 1931, appeared an article ‘‘On Being Deaf,’’ by 
Rev. Warren M. Smaltz, deaf missionary and rector of 
All Souls Church, Philadelphia. In this Mr. Smaltz gives 
what he considers some of the outstanding characteristics 
that go along with deafness. In his view a life of silence 
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is not altogether a misfortune; it has its compensations 
that often take an amusing turn. 

The disadvantages lie chiefly in the limited sphere of 
possible occupations, fewer opportunities for advance- 
ment, difficulty in making intimate friendships in the 
world outside, and a denial of the benefits of music. The 
writer finds that deaf persons will sometimes suffer em- 
barrassment, touching often on the ludicrous, because of 
misunderstanding which arises from either the limitations 
of lip-reading or the desire not to ask for explanations so 
as to avoid being made conspicuous. He does not express 
much confidence in the art of lip-reading; one gathers 
from the account that lip-reading as it is practised in the 
schoolroom is one thing, but when exercised under the 
stress of everyday working exigencies becomes a matter 
of baffling uncertainty. Mr. Smaltz also finds much of 
mirth in experiences which reveal the ignorance, and 
often stupidity, of folks in general concerning deaf 
persons. 

The article refers to evidences of the ingenuity dis- 
played by many of the deaf in adapting themselves to an 
existence that for most persons depends so largely upon 
the sense of hearing, contrivances for the doorbell being 
given as an illustration. The deaf, further, develop a 
sensitiveness to vibration not enjoyed by persons who 
hear. The sign language, Mr. Smaltz intimates, is for the 
deaf the language of greatest spontaneity ; artificial speech 
becomes a matter of doubtful value. The deaf retain a 
special resentment toward the term ‘‘deaf and dumb.’’ 

We have extracted, we believe, the main points made 
by the writer in his characterization of deafness. We 
regret now the necessity of referring to a strikingly un- 
pleasant flavor about the article. Throughout it is marked 
by an untoward desire to be humorous. Hardly a state- 
ment in the description of deafness is considered finished 
unless it is capped by a so-called amusing anecdote. The 
result is to make of deafness a subject for ill-advised 
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buffoonery. For instance, the last part of the article takes 
this turn: 


It is difficult for the person with normal hearing to realize that 
the deaf cannot hear their own voices. In the stress of great 
mental excitement they are apt to produce strange throaty sounds 
without being at all aware of the fact. A little company of mutes 
was once assembled in a hotel bedroom, conversing animatedly in 
the sign language. Meanwhile, a strange bedlam of noises issued 
from their throats. 

Outside in the hallway a colored porter happened to be passing 
and he paused in surprise before their door, his ear arrested by the 
mysterious sounds. There were gruesome grunts, weird whistles, and 
ghoulish moans such as he had never dreamed existed, and he screwed 
u phis courage to investigate. 

Gently he rapped upon the door. There was no response and the 
unearthly sounds continued undiminished. He knocked a second 
time with more insistence, and still the medley assailed his ears 
through the unopened door. Abruptly the true explanation of the 
phenomenon dawned upon him, so he thought. He dashed down the 
stairs and into the lobby, and breathlessly confronted a startled 
clerk. 

*‘Oh Lawd, Lawd!’’ he gasped with starting eyes. ‘‘Ghosts!’’ 

Because of this inability to hear his own voice, it is entirely pos- 
sible for a deaf man to say something he did not intend to. Such 
instances are not numerous, but they are charged with surprising 
possibilities. I knew a clergyman who, in spite of years of total 
deafness, was a capable speaker on occasion, and one day he was 
called upon to officiate at the burial of a deceased spinster. In her 
prime she had been a woman of very masculine qualities, and had 
vigorously espoused the cause of feminine rights, then a live issue. 
This fact gives added point to what followed. 

The coffin was already lowered; the mourners stood with bowed 
heads around the open grave. 

‘¢__we commend the soul of our brother departed,’’ intoned the 
clergyman inadvertently. The mourners looked up surprised, and 
the undertaker shook his head vigorously. 

‘Cand we commit his body to the ground,’’ continued the elergy- 
man, wondering vaguely at the ripple of excitement he was noticing. 
He was mercifully unaware of the undertaker’s interruption. 

‘¢Brethren,’’ said that agitated man, ‘‘I assure you that he 
means her.’’ 


If this is the kind of impression of the deaf the article 
wishes to circulate among the general public, we can 
hardly commend it for sound judgment. In one who 
knows the deaf we cannot see how the reaction can be 
otherwise. 


Deafness Versus Blindness ——How the mature thought 
of two persons, one having lost practically all hearing and 
the other having been stricken blind—both after having 
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reached manhood—reacts regarding the relative value of 
the sense lost is contained in an interesting debate in the 
Atlantic Monthly for July, 1931, with the title ‘‘Under 
the Spur of Handicap.’’ 

First to come forward is Mr. Ernest Elmo Calkins, 
prominent advertising executive, with a brief on ‘‘I Hear 
With My Eyes.’’ His argument, summed up, goes some- 
thing like this: 

1. He would not exchange his eyes for his ears. He 
has no regrets over being shut out from most of ‘‘the 
standardized devices created to kill time,’’ referring to 
the theatre, night club, jazz, phonograph, and radio. 
Thrown upon his own resources he has developed other 
means of entertainment. Among these are reading, hand- 
work of every description, in wood, metal, leather, clay, 
wax, plaster, cloth—even a sewing machine. 

2. A deaf person has the advantage over one who has 
lost eyesight for the ‘‘unconscious judgment of human- 
ity’’ is to regard blindness more as a tragedy while deaf- 
ness is accepted with good humor. 

3. The outstanding alleviation of deafness is that only 
when there is occasion to hear does deafness operate as a 
handicap. On all other occasions the deaf person is en- 
tirely on a par with others. 

Then follows the contention of Mr. Gordon Lathrop, a 
newspaper man who, after having lost eyesight, turned 
his talents to advantage in radio feature writing. His 
discussion he prefaces with the title ‘‘I See With My 
Ears,’’ and it runs about as follows: 

1. Since ours is a visual world, practically all the nat- 
ural advantages favor the deaf when compared with the 
blind. But a widespread sense of humanity in others 
lightens many of the burdens of the blind man and makes 
his path in life much easier. 

2. To all appearances blindness constitutes imprison- 
ment, but in this very fact is to be found its greatest 
incentive power. It becomes to the man with any spark of 
combativeness in his nature a thrilling challenge to free 
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himself. This acts as an energizing force to raise the 
individual to the level of the world about him. In this 
sense the blind man is better off than the deaf man. 

3. Physical blindness does not imply that the indi- 
vidual must be ‘‘blind in the brain, too.’’ Although the 
outwardly visible capabilities of a deaf person may be 
very much greater, the blind man is at no disadvantage 
in the broad field of mental achievement. 

4. In the faithful guide dog there is now at hand for 
the blind as reliable an aid for contact with the outside 
world as the hearing device is for the deafened. 
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Cleary Oral School for Deafened Children 
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STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
By 
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‘¢FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’? 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CarRoLinge Sweet. Single copy, 50c. 


All five books now on sale. 
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NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


Beautiful Newly Completed $400,000 Building Contains the Latest and Most Progres- 
sive Equipment for Scientific Research of Deafness and Problems of Speech Education. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


Cc. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Oral Training and tant expert 
supervision to both. Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (3 years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip-Reading and Speech; all grades. 


LIP-READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASSES 


Over 500 teachers are either graduates of the regular Normal Classes or hold certificates 
of attendance in Summer Normal Classes of C. |. D. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
. Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 

LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 

SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 

1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 

2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 

3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 
OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


which has been prepared and copyrighted by the Founder and 
Advisor, JoHN DuTrton WricuHt, and by which parents are enabled 
to save for their children the priceless years before school age is 
reached, and begin at home their training in lip-reading, speech, and 
auricular development. 
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Wright: 
‘¢The Little Deaf Child,’’ a book for parents. $1 postpaid. 
**Handbook of Practical Auricular Training,’’ a book for parents 
and teachers. 50 cents postpaid. 
‘Handbook of Speech Teaching to the Deaf,’’ a book for teach- 
ers. $1.25 postpaid. 
Reservations are now being made for 1932-1933, and for possible 
vacancies in 1931-32. 


ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY 
(Now known as Nathan Davis Place). 


“Language Stories and Drills” 
Books, I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


LANGUAGE 


IHustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 
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